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SECOND EDITION. 



JCXS a Second Edition of the following 
Book has been called for^ it has been revised 
and corrected with that atteptton which is 
due from an author to the Public. 

The two first Letters upon Female Litera- 
ture^ the Letters to Julia^ and the Art of 
Self-JustificatioD^ were printed and paged 
separately : the publisher afterwards thought 
proper to join them in one volume^ under the 
title of '' Letters fob Literary Ladies ;" 
which is applicable only to the two first let- 
ters. — ^The author, however, has thought it 
better to continue the former name, than to 
hazard the imputation of publishing an old 
work under a new title. 



VI ADVERTISEMENT. 

In the first edition^the Second Letter upon 
the advantages of cultivating the female 
understandings was thought to. weaken the 
cause it was intended to support. — That 
letter has been written over again ; no pains 
have been spared to improve it^ and to assert 
more distinctly the female right to litera- 
ture. 

Sept. Ist, 1798. 
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LETTER 

FROM A 

GENTLEMAN TO HIS FRIEND, 

UPON THE 

BIRTH OF A DAUGHTER. 



I CONGRATULATE you, my dear 
Sir, upon the birth of your daughter ; 
and I wish that some of the fairies of an- 
cient times were at hand to endow the 
damsel with health, wealth, wit, and 

beauty. •^- Wit? 1 should make a« 

long pause before I accepted of this gift: 
for a daughter — ^you would make none. 
As I know it to be your opinion, that 
it is in the power' of education, more 
certainly than it was ever believed to be 



in the power of fairies^ to bestow all 
mental gifts ; and as I have heard you 
say that education should begin as early 
as possible^ I am in haste to offer you 
my sentiments, lest my advice should 
come too late. 

Your general ideas of the habits and 
virtues essential to the perfection of the 

fbmale character nearly ^gree with mine ; 

« 

but we differ materially as to the culti* 
vation, which it is necessary or escpe* 
dient to bestow upoii the understanding 
of women : you are a cbmmpion for the 
rights of woman, and insist upon the 
equality of the sexes : but since the days 
of chivalry are past^ and since modem 
gallahtry permits men to speak at teast 
to one anoth^, in less sublime language 
of the hit, I may confess to you tfas^ I 
see neither from .experience nor analogy. 



ftmch beSAtm to belMv6 M.ti in ihlb hti- 
mdh sp^bles aM^, ihti^ art na iH^rkd 
dr ihfefibrit^ in M feihde;— fcuriodS 
6M ddtaitdhU txttpiiohs tfatere tn^y hs, 
butnlany dttt:h iiavg ndt ffitl6h WIttiitt 
riljr obsei-vation. 1 tahnot soy tii&t' t 
MV6 B^en tfauch emrapiufed ^ieffef icm 
a fii^ view, or on a blb^r in^jietiiloh 
^im fkhmU ptbdi^ti, I'rddi^ieS ai€ 
scdi-c% 1^^ dfi^iisiVe tb iHf t&ii^ than 
mtimtbi'j: hiimtiits mm Hi refraiii 
fFdcb fe'^tp^^dJii^ 6k§isi d! tfre SwITwafct 
sh&n)6 Of th^ »6-e, whilst HHe infimpe- 
rate Unitjdd^ Ctfeef jiistty proVbies 
ri£(i6iild dni( ihdl^ttti&n. I Have always 
o^i^^d Ih ^k im^nlad&mp of women 
wlitf httfrevbfeetf to& Aiifh cuffivatecf, 
s6itid digftftit)6i'«6'tl bet^^^e'^rf tfie dif- 
ferent faculties df i^eiJE* ihldds. (Jiie 

AS 
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power of the mind undoubtedly may be 
cultivated at the expence of the rest ; 
Its we see that one muscle or limb may 
acquire excessive strength, and an un- 
natural size, at the expence of the 
health of the whole body: I cannot 
think this desirable either for the indi- 
vidual or for society. — The unfortunate 
people in certain mountains of Switzer- 
land are, some of them> proud of the 
excrescence by which they are deform- 
ed. I have seen women vain of ex- 
hibiting mental deformities, which to 
me appeared no less disgusting. In the 
course of my life it has never been my 
good fortune to meet with a female 
whose mind, in strength, just propor- 
tion, and activity, I could compare to 
that of a sensible man. 



Allowing, however, that women are 
equal to our sex in natural abilities; 
from their situation in society, from 
their' domestic duties, their taste for 
dissipation, their love of romance, poe- 
try, and all the lighter parts of litera- 
ture, their time must be 90 fully occu- 
pied, that they could never have lei- 
sure, even supposing that they were 
capable of that severe application to 
which our sex submit— rBetwecn per- 
sons of equal genius, and equal indus- 
try, time. becomes the only measure of 

their acquirements. Now calculate 

the time, which is wasted by the fair 
sex, and tell me bow much the start of 
us they ought to have in the beginning 
of the race, if they are to reach the 
goal before us ? — It is not possible that 
women should ever be our equals in 



fire for our supgriprs i^ m\vv^ ?ftP8^^ 
city.r-n^Nftt only tjmp feH| oppyoftilBUy 
must he MSftnting to coiaple^t 1^^%^ 
studies :rr-we m^ with th^ world witl^iu| 
restraint, w^ coHyerse fi?ee|]; witlji i^U 
classes of peQpte, wUfe hrcij j3f wit^ ef 
science, of teftvpingi wit^ tb^ Wtist, thg 
mechanic, th^ lalpAUrer; er^y sg^q^ 
of life ia op<p» tft our vi§v i ev^ry ^9^ 
suKt^nce, that foreign $ir ^ojpieiptic lE^er 
nuity can i»vant, ta eocowftg? litfari^r. 
1^ studies^ ^ ours alpii/o^t exp^miiy^y, 
B;oQ) acadeiiii@s> cpjjt^g^si^ pui^ie Vh 
bparies, private a$SQpi^tion9 oi Utf r^r^i 
men, women are excluded, if not bjf 
Ifiw, a,t least by custom, wkdf^k m^9li 
easily be conquere^-^^^-^^-^W^icneveir wor. 
men appear, even when we seem t9t 
admit (hem as our equals in under? 



atafi<)mg> every thing wmme^ a dif- 
ferent form; our politeness, delicacy, 
habits towards the 9ex forbid us to ar-* 
gue^ or to converse with them as we 
do with one another : — ^we see things as 
they are, but women must always see 
things through a veil, or cease to he 
women. — ^With these insuperable diffi* 
cuitiea la their education and in their 
passage through life, it seems impossi- 
ble that their miiids should ever ac- 
quire that vigour and effickmyj which 
^ accurate knowledge and various expe- 
rieaoe of life and manners can bestow. 
Much attention has lately beeri paid 
to the education of the female sex, 
and yoci will say, that we have been 
amply repaid §qx our care.-^Tbat la* 
dies have lately exhibited 'Such brillianfc 
proofs of genius as must dazzle and 



confound their critics. I do not ask 
for proofs of genius, — —I ask for solid 
proofs of utility. In which of the use- 
ful arts, in which of the exact sciences 
have we been assisted by female sar 
gacity or penetration ? — I should be 
glad to see a list of discoveries, of in- 
ventions, of observations, evincing par 
tient research, of truths established up? 
on actual experiment, or deduced by 
just reasoning from previous principles : 
— If these, or any of these, can be 
presented . by a female champion for 
her sex, I shall be the first to clear 
the way fqr her to the Temple of 
Fame. ^ 

I must not spieak of my contempo^ 
raries, else candor might oblige me to 
allow, that there are some few in-- 
stances of great talents applied to use- 



fill purposeis : — ^But, except these, what 
have been the literary productions ef 
women ? — In poetry, plays and ro- 
mances, in the art of imposing upon 
the understanding by mean3 of the ima- 
gination, they have excelled;— but to 
useful literature they have scarcely 
turned their thoughts.-r- 1 have never 
heard of any female proficients in 
science — few have pretended to science 
till within these few years. 

You will tell me, that in the most 
difficult and. most extensive science of 
politics women have succeeded; — you 
will cite the names of some illustrious 
queens. — I am inclined to think, with 
the Duke of Burgundy, that " queens 
who reigned well were governed by 
men, and kings who reigned ill were 
governed by wom?n.'* 
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Tbe isolated exiimpl«s of a few h^ 
foivm cannot cpi^viocp ooe tbat it ia 
s^fe or expedient to trust the i^ox witb 
powor :-**-tbeir poww owr thetoaelvf^a 
baa rogularly b(^a found to dimioialv 
ift proportion aa their powi^ over otbcra 
ba$ bwn ioQr«as^.-^I ahoiiW not ro** 
£^r you to th« scandaloua ebronictea ol 
modern tjMMf to volumea of prirato 
9nfcdotQ9, or to tb^ at>09imable a^ret 
histories of eourts, wher^ fomaljs inn 
flu^w:e> a«4 femalo depravity aro sy- 
QQiiyinous teroMi; but I appeal to tha 
opan equitable pagQ of biatory, to m 
body of ^vidooce oolleotad. from the tesn 
(imony of ages, for oicpwnients triad 
ypoa tbe graadetat 9cak of whiob oa*^ 
ture 9Am% re^^red bj^variouabaoda^ 
without thf^ po^tbility (^ coUmion, and 
without a view to any particular systeio i 
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•B^ept lime jrau must H e9qviao«4 

th^t siipUar ^nsequ^fic^ tmv^ unit 
fQrmly result^ fropi the sam? CAQ^^Ii 
in nations the most unlike^ An4 9A p^ 
rie^ tb^ nwft dwtWt. Tr^W the his^ 

Wy Qf female n^tiire from ibe court 
pf AMguatu8> to tte court of X^wii 
th^ fouFtooath^ and teU sn^ wheth^f 
you oau hesitate to. acknowledge, tbfti 
lh«: ipAuenc^ the liberty, aod the 
]l^^ of wpmen have been cQD^ta&t 
ooBCOBUtanta of the moral and poJiti^ 
oal decline of emfures ;-^I say the c^.t 
eoioitants: where eventa are thm^ ifir 
varifiUy ccuanected I might be jt}sti&« 
ed in fiaying, that they were ^au^^^-^ 
you would call them ^^ts.; hut we 
ueed n^ dispute about the p^omen^T 
ry precedeoce of evih^ w)uch are Ibuud 
to be insepeifkye cam.pamoxia r^- ti^ 
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may be alternately cause and effect,— « 
the reality of the connection is estab- 
lished; it may be difficult to ascertain 
precisely its nature. 

You will assert) that the fatal con- 
sequences which have resulted from our 
trusting the sex with liberty and power^ 
have been originally occasioned by the 
subjection and ignorance in which they 
had previously been held, and of our 
subsequent folly and imprudence^ in 
throwing tlie reins of dominion into 
hands unprepared and uneducated to 
guide them. I am at a loss to conceive 
any system of education that can pro-* 
perly prepare women for the exercise 
of power. — Cultivate their under* 
standings, ^' cleanse the visual orb with 
Euphrasy aud Rue," till they can with 
one comprehensive glance take in 
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" one half at least of rouud eternity;'* 
still you have no security that their 
reason will govern their conduct The 
moral character seems, even amongst 
men of superior strength of mind, to 
have no certain dependence upon the 
reasoning faculty ; — habit, prejudice, 
taste, example, and the different strength 
of various passions, form the moral 
character. We are impelled to action 
frequently contrary to the belief of our 
sober reason, and we pursue what we 
could, in the hour of deliberation, de« 
monstrate to be inconsistent with that 
greatest possible share of happiness, 
which it is the object of every rational 
creature to secure. We frequently 
^' think with one species of enthusiasm, 
and act with another:" and can we 
expect from women more consistency 
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of eOftddct, if th6y Ait UltiWtd the 
«&M libdrty ? ^'-'^ No Otm dftti ksl 

m^te itfOttgly thaia ydu dd thf tl6- 

Mi^ity and fbe talys »f fttxiale liif^* 
grityj M one tm tadrib tlettrly ^•^ 
66lV6 hotir i»tidh in idetety §lSp@fid$ 
updfi thli hoiiout of i;^em6ti| An4 bOIT 
tflMh if ig the iiil^tedf of eVery ifldi^ 
Vidtii), M it6ll as of 6^6ry 6tiit«, th 
g^Md tb^ir i^lt'td^^ and to {)rei$ei*ye iti- 
Violate fte pdfiiy Of their <Mn&efl 
AUo^ iiie, th^fii W Warn joni of the 
dtfi!lrger of talking ib loud strain^l to ^ 
sta 6f the iKrble dontempt of pt^judicd. 
YoQ WdtM Id^k t^iib horror ^t oM !«^hej 
should go to slip ^ foundation^ df 
th6 burldkig; beware then hoit^ ym 
venture to teaf away the iv'y \thleh t^litfg£f 
to the walls^ and braeeis the loosaf ^rk» 
together 
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I am by no tMatis disponed to in« 
dulge in the fifltshiotiabte ridicule of 
prejudice. There is a sentimental^ tne* 
tftphysical argument, which, indepen«* 
dently of all others, has lately been 
nsed to prevail upon us to relinquish 
that superiority which strength of body 
in savage, and strength of mind in civi- 
lized nations, secure to man. We are 
told, that as women are reasonable 
creatures, they should hu governed on- 
ly by reason; and that we disgrace 
ourselves, and enstave them, when wo 
instil even the naost useful troths as 
prefudices. *- MoraKty ' should. We are 
told, be founded upon demonstration, 
not upon sentiment ; and we should not 
require human treings to ^dubmit to 
any laws or customs, withOTit convin- 
cing thdt understandings of the univ^f- 
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8al utility of these political conventions. 
When are we to expect this convic- 
tion ? We cannot expect it from child- 
hood, scarcely from youth; but, from 
the maturity of the understanding, we 
are told that we may expect it with 
certainty. — And of what use can it 
then be to us ? When the habits are 
fixed, when the character is decided, 
when the manners are formed, what 
can be done by the bare conviction of 
the understanding ? What could we ex- 
pect from that woman whose moral 
educatit» was to begin at the moment 
when she was called upon to act; and 
who, without having imbibed in her 
early years any of the salutary preju- 
dices of her sex, or without having 
been educated in the amiable acquies- 
cence to well-established maxims of fe- 
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male prudence, should boldly venture 
to conduct herself by the immediate 
conviction of her understanding? I 
care not for the names or titles of my 
guides ; all that I shall enquire is^ which 
is best acquainted with the road. Pro- 
vided women be conducted quietly to 
their good^ it is scarcely worth their 
while to dispute about the pompous, 
metaphysical names or precedency of 
their motives. Why should they deem 
it disgraceful to be induced to pursue 
their interest by what some philosophers 
are pleased to call zaeak motives ? Is 
it not much less disgraceful to be 
peaceably governed by weak reasons, 
than to be incapable of being restrain- 
ed by the strongest? The dignity of 
human nature, and the boasted free- 
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will of rational agents^ are bigh^ound- 
ing words, likely to impose upon the 
vanity of the fair sex, as well as upoo 
the pride of ours ; but if we analyse due 
iM^as annexed to these termi^ to what 
shall we reduce them ? Reason in its 
behest perfection seems just to arrive 
at the certainty of ijustinct ; and truth, 
impressed upon the mind in eaiiy youth 
by the united voice of affection and 
authority, gives all the real advantages 
of tbe mo6t iiovestigating spirit of phi« 
tosopb^. If the result of the tibought, 
experience, and sufferings of c»ie race 
of beings is (when inculcated upon the 
belief of tbe next) to be stigmatised as 
prejudice, there is an end to all the 
benefits of history and of education. 
The. mutual intercourse of iodividoafa 
and of nations must be only for the 
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traffic OP amusement of the day. Every 
age muat repeat the same experknents ; 
every man and every nation must make 
the same mistakes^ and suffer the same 
Bsiiaeriesy whilst the civilization and 
happiness of the wwldi if not retro- 
grade m their course, muat for ever bo 
stationavy. 

Let us not^. then, despise or teach the 
Qthcar sex to despise the traditional max- 
ima of experi^PK^e,, or those early pre- 
possessions^ which may be termed pre- 
judices, b«it which in reality serve as 
their moral instinct I can see neither 
tyranny on our part, nor slavery on 
theirs, in this system of education. This 
se&timental or metaphysical appeal to 
oar candour and generosity has then no 
real fwee^ and every other argumepit 
3 2 
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for the literary and philosophical edtr^ 
cation of women, and for the extraor- 
dinary cultivation of their understan- 
dings, I have examined. 

You probably imagine, that, by the 
superior ingenuity and care you may 
bestow on your daughter's education, 
you shall make her an exception to ge- 
gjeral maxims, you shall give her all the 
blessings of a literary cultivation, and at 
the same time preserve her from all the 
follies, and faults, and evib, which have 
been found to attend the character of a 
literary lady. 

Systems produce projects ; and as pro- 
jects in education are of all others the 
most hazardous, they should not be fol- 
lowed till after the most mature deli- 
beratioh : though it may be natural, is 
It wise for any man to expect extraordi- 
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nary success, from his efforts or his pre- 
cautions, beyond what has ever been 
the share of those, who have had motives 
as strong for care and for exertion, and 
some of whom were possibly his equals 
in ability? Is it not incumbent upon 
you, as a parent and as a philosopher, 
to calculate accurately what you have to 
fear, as well as what you have to hope ? 
You can at present, with a sober degree 
of interest, bear to hear me enumerate 
the evils, and ridicule the foibles, inci- 
dent to literary ladies; but if your 
daughter were actually in this class, you 
would not think it friendly if I were to 
attack them. In this favourable mo- 
ment, then, I beg you to hear me with 
temper; and as I touch upon every 
danger and every fault, consider caur 
tiously whether you have a certain pre-t 
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tentative or a specific remedj in store 
for each of tliem. 

9 Women of literature are much more 
numerous of late than tbey were b few 
yeai^ ago. They make a class in soci* 
ety, ttiey fill the public eye, and hav« 
acquired a degree of consequence and 
an appropriate character. The esteem 
of private friend?, and the admiration 
of the public for their talertts, are cir*- 
eumstances highly flattering to their 
vanity^ and as such I will allow them 
to he substantial pleasures. I am also 
ready to acknowledge diat a taste ^£99 
literature adds much to the happiKiess 
of life, and that women may ei^y to a 
certain d^ree this happiness as well as 
men. But with literary women this 
silent happiness seems at beat but a 
subordinate consideration : it is not bv 
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the treasures they possess, but by those 
which they have an opportunity o£, dis« 
jrfaying^ that they estimate their wealth. 
To obtain public applause, they are 

i 

betrayed too often into a miserable 
ostentation of their learning. Coxe tells 
us, that certain Russian ladies split 
their pearls, in order to make a greater 
dii^lay of finery. 

The pleasure of being admired for 
wit CMT erudition I cannot exactly mea- 
sure in a female mind ; but state it to 
be as delightful as you can imagine it 
to be, there. are evils attendant upon 
it, which, in the estimation of a prudent 
faither, may orerbalaoce the good. The 
intoxicating effect of wit upon the bram 
has been well remarked by a poet, who 
WAS a jiiecid to the &ir sex, and too 
m^oy ridiculous, and too many disgus* 



) 
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ting, examples confirm the truth of the 
observation. The deference that is paid 
to genius sometimes makes the fair sex 
forget, that genius will be respected 
only when united with discretion. Those 
who have acquired fame, fancy that 
they can afford to sacrifice reputation. 
I will suppose, however, that their 
heads shall be strong enough to bear 
inebriating admiration ; and that their 
conduct shall be essentially irreproach- 
able, yet they will sbow in their man- 
ners and conversation that contempt of 
inferior minds, and that neglect of com- 
mon forms and customs, which will pro- 
voke the indignation of fools, apd which 
cannot escape the censure of the wisei 
Even whilst we are secure of their in- 
ilocence, we dislike that daring spirit 
in the female sex, which delights to op* 
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pose the common opinions of society, 
and from apparent trifles we draw un- 
favourable omens, which experience too 
often confirms. You will ask me why 
I should suppose that wits are more 
liable to be spoiled by admiration tlian 
beauties, who have usually a larger 
share of it, and who are not more ex- 

r 

empt from vanity ? Those, who are vain 
of trifling accomplishments, of rank, of 
riches, or of beauty, depend uppn the 
world for their immediate gratification. 
They are sensible of tibeir dependence ; 
they listen with deference to the max^ 
ims, and attend with anxiety to the 
opinions of those, from whom they ex- 
pect their reward and their daily amuse^* 
ments. In their subjection consists their 
safety, whilst women, who neither feel 
dependent for amusement nor for self* 



approbatioii upon company and public 
placejiy are apt to Cdisider tiiif sub^« 
lion a3 hueuHating, if not insuppor* 
table ; perceiving their own supadprity, 
they despise, and even set at defiance, 
the opini(»i8 of thek acquaintence of 
inferior abilities; contempt, where it 
cannot be openly retorted, produces 
aversion, not the less to be dreaded, be^ 
cause coostramed to silence : envy, cour 
sidered as the involuntary tribute, ex-* 
torted by merit, is flattering to pride; 
and I know, that many women delight 
to excite envy, even whilst they afiect to 
fear its consequences; but they who im« 
prudently provoke it, are little aware of 
the torments they prepare for them-r 
selves. — "Cover your &te well befonsr 
you disturb the hom^l^s oest," was a 
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maxim of the (ar|ter^/?c^ Catharine de 
Medicis. 

Men of titeratnrey if we may truit tp 
the bitter expressions of anguish in 
their writings, and in their private let- 
ters, feel acutely all die stings of envy. 
Women, who have more susceptibility 
of temper, and less strengh of mind, 
and who, from the delicate nature of 
thek reputation, are inone exposed to 
attack, are also less able to endure it 
Malignant critics, when they cannot atr 
tack an author's peace in his writingSi 
frequently scrutinize his private life; 
and eveiy p<ersonal anecdote is pub* 
lished without regard to truth or pro? 
priety^ How will the delicacy of the fo» 
male character iendure this treatment ? 
How will her friends bear to see her 
pursued even in domestic retirement^ 
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if she should be wise enough to make 
that retirement her choice ? How will 
they like to see premature memoirs 
and spurious collections of familiar let- 
tBTs, published by needy booksellers or 
designing enemies? Yet to all these 
things men of letters are subject; and 
such must literary ladies expect, if they 
attain to any degree of eminence. — 
Judging, then, from the experience of 
our sex, I may pronounce envy to be 
one of the evils which women of un- 
common genius have to dread. *■ Cen- 
sure,' says a celebrated writer, " is a 
tax which every man must pay to the 
public, who seeks to be eminent.'' Wo- 
men must expect to pay it doubly. . 

Your daughter, perhaps, shall be 
above scandal. She shall despise the 
^dle whisper, and the common tattle of 
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her sex ; her soul shall be raised above 
the ignorant and the frivolous; she shall 
have a relish for higher conversation, 
and a taste for higher society: but 
where is she to find, or how is she to 
obtain this society ? You make her in- 
capable of friendship with her own sex* 
Where is she to look for friends, for 
companions, for equals? Amongst men? 
Amongst what class of men? Not 
amongst men of business, or men of 
gallantryi but amongst men of litera- 
ture. 

Learned men have usually chosen for 
their wives, or for their companions, 
women who were rather below than 
above the standard of mediocrity: this 
seems to me natural and reasonable. 
Such men, probably, feel their own in- 
capacity for the daily business of life, 
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Aeir ignorance of the world, their slo'* 
▼enly habits, and neglect of domestic 
afiairs. They do not want wives who 
have precisely their own defects ; they 
rather desire to find such as shall, by 
the opposite habits and virtues^ supply 
their deficiencies. I do not see why 
two books i^ould marry, any more thai» 
two estates. Some few exceptions might 
be quoted against Stuart's observatiorss. 
I have just seen, under the article 
« A Literary Wife,'' ia lyisraeli's Cu- 
riosities of Literature, an account of 
Francis Pbidelphus, a great scholar 
in the fifteenth century, who was so 
desirous of acquiring the Greek lan« 
guage in perfection, that he travelled 
to Constftntinople in search of a Gre* 
cian w^e: the lady proved a scold, 
^f But to do justice to the name of 
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Theodora,'* as this autinor ackls, *^ she 
has been honourably mentioned in the 
French Academy of Sciences.'* I hope 
this proved an adequate eompensaticxi 
to her husd:>and for his domestic broils. 

Happy Madam Dacier ! you found 
a husband suited to your taste ! '^ Yoo 
Aid MoHskur Daciar, if D'Alembert 
tells the story rightly, once cooked a 
dish in concert, by a receipt, which 
you found in Apicius, and you both 
sat down and ate of your learned ra- 
gout till you were both like to die." 

Were I sure, my dear friend, that 
every literary lady would be equally 
fortunate in finding in a husband a man 
who would sympathise in her tastes, I 
should diminish my formidable •cata* 
logue of evils. But alas! Monsieur 
Dacier b no more ! ^^ and we shall 
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never live to see his fellow.'' Literary 
ladies will, I am afraid, be losers in 
love as well as in friendship, by their 
superiority. — Cupid is a timid, play- 
ful child, and is frightened at the hel- 
met of Minerva. It has been obser- 
ved, that gentlemen are not apt to ad- 
mire a prodigious quantity of learninf 
and masculine acquirements in the fair 
sex ; — we usually consider a certain de- 
gree of weakness, both of mind and 
body, as friendly to female grace. I 
am not absolutely of this opinion, yet 
I do not see the advantage of 3uper- 
natural force, either of body or mind, 
to female excellence. Hercules-Spin** 
ster found his strength rather an in- 
cumbrance than an advantage. 

Superiority of mind must be united 
with great temper and generosity, to be 
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tolerated to those who are forced to 
$ubmit to its influence. I have seen 
witty and learned ladies, who did not 
seem to think it at all incumbent upon 

a 

them to sacrifice any thing to the sense 
of propriety. On the contrary, they 
seemed to take both pride and plea- 
sure in shewing the utmost stretch of 
their strength, regardless of the con- 
sequences, panting only for victory* 
Upon such occasions, when the adver- 
sary has been a husband or a father, 
I must acknowledge that I have felt 
sensations, which few ladies can easily 
believe they excite. Airs and graces 
I can bear as well as another — but 
aijrs without graces, no man thinka 
^imself bound to bear; and learned 

airs least of all. Ladies of high rank; 

« 
c 



ki the Court of PamM«us^ are apt; 
ifometimes^ to claim precedency out of 
their own dominions^ which creates 
much confusion, and generally ends in 
their being afironted. That know* 
ledge of the worlds which keeps peo* 
pie in their proper places, they witt 
never learn from the Muses* 

Moliere has pointed out with all the 
force of comic ridicule^ in the Fem^ 
mes Savantes, that a lady who aspires 
to the sublime delights of philosophy 
and poetry, must for^o the inrnple 
pleasures, and will despise l^e dttties 
of domestic life* I should not expect 
that my house affairs would be with 
haste dispatched by a Desdemcma^ 
weeping over some unvarniiAedi ttJue^ 
or petrified .with some history of hor^ 
rors, at the very time when she should 
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be onleriog dinser, or paying tjbe but- 
cher's bill. — I should have the less 
hope of rousing' her attention, to my 
culinary concerns and donj^stio. grier 
imncesy because I should probably 
incur her contempt for hinting* at these 
Bublunary matters, and her indigna- 
tion for supposing that she ought to 
be employed in such degrading ocfiu- 
pationsL. I have heard that if these 
aublime geoiuj^ses axe wakened from 
their reveries by the apptdse of exter- 
nal circumstances, tiiey start and ex- 
hibit all the perturbation and amaze- 
ment of cataleptic patients. 

Sir Gharleis Harrington, in the days 

of Queen Elizabeth, addressed a copy 

of vei'scs to his wife, "on Women's 

Virtues^'^-^these he divides into " the 

c 2 
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private, civill, and heroyke; the pri« 
vate belong to the country housewife, 
whom it concerneth chiefly — 

'* The fruity malt, hops, to tend, to dry, to utter, 
** To beat, strip, spin the wool, the hemp, 

'' the flax, 
^' Breed poultry, gather honey, try the wax, 
'' And more than all, to have good cheese and 

" butter. 
^' Then next a step, but yet a large step higher, 
'' Came civill virtue fitter for the citty, 
'< With modest looks, good cloths, and an* 
" swers witty* 
^* These baser things not done, but guided by 
'' her." 

As for heroyke vertue, and heroyke 
dames, honest Sir Charles would have 
nothing to do with them. 

Allowing,, however, that you could 
combine all these virtues — that you 
could form a perfect whole, a female 
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wonder from every creature's best; 
dangers still threaten you. How will 
you preserve your daughter from that 
desire of universal admiration, which 
will ruin all your work? IJow will 
you, along with all the pride of know* 
ledge, give her thM ** retiring modesty,** 
which is supposed to have more* 
charms for our sex, than the fullest 
display of wit and beauty. 

The fair Pauca of Thoulmse was 
so called, because she was so fair, 
that no one could live either with or 
without beholding her: — whenever she 
came forth from her own mansion, 
which, history observes, she did very 
seldom, such impetuous crouds rushed 
to obtain a sight of her, that limbs 
were broken and lives were lost where- 
ever she appeared- She ventured 



Abroad less frequently — the«vil40ovea- 
Bed — ^till at length Ibe flaagisttrates of tbe 
city issued an <edict comocKii^uig Ae 
feir Pauca> under <he pain df perpe* 
tu^l imprisonment, to ^appear in ^road 
daylight for one liour^ every week, in 
the public market** placse. 

Modem ladies, Iby ifr^equenting pufb* 
lic plaoes so negularly, deoli^re thenr 
approbation of 'the ^wholesome regula* 
tions of these prudent xnagistcidtes. 
Very different was the crafty policy 
t£ the Prophet Mahomet, who ifprbad 
fais worshippers even to ipaint his pic* 
ture. The Turks thaye pictures of 
the hand, the foot, the \featunes, of Mst^ 
hornet, but no rcipresedtation of the 
ivhdle face or f emon is allowed. The 
•portraits of our beauties, in ^our ^- 
hibition - room, shew a jprpper con- 
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temfit of this insktioM pciicj; mod 
those learned and ingeoious liulie8» 
Mdbo pabliah. iheir private letterSi se« 
lect maxinui aeciet wecdotea, and fa- 
mily BWBQGirs, 'ave entitled to our 
tliaoks, for liuis :pFese&tiog us with 
full lengths of their Boiods. 

Can you ex^^ct, my dear Sir, that 
yoor dauj^htar, wiAx all the genius and 
faarnifig 'wihich you intend to give her, 
•faould i^efrain from these imprudent 
exhibitions ? "WiU she " yield her 
fcfaarms ^ mind ¥^ith sweet delay ?'* 
Will ^he^ in ^very moment of her life, 
McoUei^ that the fatal desire for uni- 
'vers^ applause always defeats its own 
{Hurposei especdaiUy if the purpose he 
ftp mm 'Our loi^ as well as our admira- 
4pn ? It is. in vain to tell me, that 
moire enlarged ideas in pur sox would 
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alter, our tastes, and alter even the as* 
sociations which now influence our 
passions. The captive who has numr 
bered the links of his chains, and who 
has even discovered how those chains 
are constructed, is pot therefore nearer 
to the recovery of his liberty. 

Besides, it must take a length of 
time to alter associations and opinions, 
which, if not justy are at least common 
in our sex. You cannot expect even 
that conviction should operate imme^ 
diately upon the public taste. You 
will, in a few years, have educated 
your daughter; and if the world be 
not educated exactly at the right time 
to judge of her perfections, to admire 
and love them, you will have wasted 
your labour, and you will have sacri- 
ficed your daughter^ happiness: that 
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happiness, analyse it ffi a man of the 
world or as a philosopher, must de« 
pend on friendship, love, the exercise 
of her virtues, the just performance 
of all the duties of life, and the self* 
approbation arising from the consci^ 
ousness of good conduct. 

1 ajn> my dear friend, 
Yours sincerely. 



ANSWER, 

TO THE 
PRECEDING LETTERS. 






I HAVE as little taste for Ma» 
dame Dacier's learned ragout as you 
can have, my dear Sir ; ^aad I pity the 
great scholar, who travelled to Con- 

ft 

stantineple for Ihe termagant Theo- 
dora, believing, as you do, that the 
honourable mention made of her by 
the French Academy of Sciences could 
be no adequate compensation to her 
husband for domestic disquiet : but 
the lady's learning was not essential 
to his misfortune ; he might have met 
with a scolding dame, though he had 
pot married a Grecian. A profusion 
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df vulgar aphorisms in the dialocts of 
all the countries in England, proverbs 
in Welch, Scottish, French, Spanish^ 
Italian, nnd Hebrew, might be adduced 
40 prove, that scolds are to be found 
amongst all classes of women. I an^ 
JKOwever, willing, to allow, that the 
more learning, and wit, and eloq^ience 
OBL lady possesses, tbe mpre trouble 
some and the more dangerous the mttf 
4!Mcome as a wife or daughter, tinleas 
she is also possessed of .good nenae and 
igood temper. Of your honest Sir 
•Cibarles (Harrington'^ two pattern wivoi, 
J think I should prefer the countrgr 
^housewife, "with wdiom I could he sine 
-of bavingtgood '.cheese 4ind butter, toithe 
voiitj/ dame with her gGpd clothes and 
•ans^N^ers witty. — I ^jshould be afraid ihat 
these answers witty might be (turned 
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against me, and might prove the tor- 
ment of my life. — ^You, who haveatten* 
ded to female disputants, must have 
remarked, that, learned or unlearned^ 
they seldom know how to reason i (hey 

« 

assert and declaim, employ wif^ and 
eloquence, and sophistry, to confute, 
persuade, or abash their adversaries, 
but distinct reasoning they neither use 
por comprehend. — Till women learn 
to reaaon, it is in vain that they aci- 
quire learning. 

You are satisfied, I am sure, with 
this acknowledgement. — I will go far- 
ther, and at once give up to you all 
the learned ladies that exist, or that 
ever have existed : but under this de- 
nomination. Literary Ladies, I mean 
women who have cultivated their un- 
derstandings, not for the purposes of 
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parade, but with the desire to make 
themselves useful and agreeable. I 
estimate the value of a woman's abili*^ ^ 
ties. and acquirements by the degree 
in which they contribute to her hap- 
piness. 

You think yourself happy because 
you are wise, said a philosopher to 
a pedant — ^I think myself wise because 
I am happy* 

You tell me, that even supposing I 
could educate my daughter so as to 
raise her above the common &ults and 
follies of her sex; even supposing I 
could give her an enlarged under- 
standing, and literature free from pe- 
dantry, she would be in danger of be* 
coming unhappy, because she would 
not, amongst her own sex, find friends 
suited to her taste, nor amongit our^s 
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adtnirere adequate to her expectations ; 
you represent her as in the situation of 
tiie poor flying fisb, exposed to dange* 
nraa enemies in her ovpvr element^ yet 
certain^ ii she tries to^ soar above them, 
of being pounced upon by the kawlo- 
eyed critics of the higher region. 

You allow, however, that women o£ 
literature are much more numerous of 
late than they were a few years i^; 
that tbey make a class iii society, and 
have acquired a eonsidetuble degree 
of C(»i8equ€nee, and an appropriate 
character ; bow can you then fb^r that 
a woman* of cultivated understanding 
should be driven from the society of 
her own sex in seoirch of dang^rous^ 
companions amongst ours? lb the 
fnnale woiid she will be neither with- 
out aa equal nor without a judge ; she 



I 
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witi not have much to ftar from envy ^ 
because its malignimt eye will not fix 
upon one object exclusively, when 
there are numbers to distract its atten- 
tion, and share the stroke* The fragile 
nature of female friendshipsy the petty 
jealousies which break out at the half 
or in the drawing-room, have been 
from time immemorial the jest of man- 
kind. Trifles light as air will neces* 
sarily excite not only the jealousy, but 
tiie envy of those- who think only of 
triAes. Give them more employment 
for their thou^ts, give them a nobler 
spirit of emulation, and we shall hear 
no move of these paltry feuds; give 
them more useful and more interesting 
subjects of conversation, and. they be- 
come not only more agreeaUe, but ' 
safer companions for each other. 
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Unmarried women, who have stored 
their minds with Jknowledge, who have 
various tastes and literary occupations^ 
who can amuse and be amused in the 
conversation of well informed people, 
are in no danger of becoming burthen* 
some to their friends or to society : 
though they may not be seen haiin* 
ting every place of amusement, or of 
public resort^ they are not isolated or 
forlorn; by a variety of associations 
they are connected with the world, and 
their sympathy is expanded and sup* 
ported by the cultivation of their un- 
derstandings, nor can it sink, settle, 
and concentrate upon cats, parrots, 
and monkies. How far the human 
heart may be contracted by ignorance 
j^t is difficult to determine; but I am 
litde inclined to envy the simple plea- 
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sures of those whose understandings 
are totally uncultivated. — Sir William 
Hamilton^ in his account of the last 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius, gives us 
a curious picture of the excessive ig- 
norance and stupidity of some nuns in 
a convent at Torre del Greco :— one of 
these nuns was found warming herself 
at the red-hot lava, which had rolled 
up to the window of her cell. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that these 
scarcely rational beings could be made 
to comprehend the > nature of their 
danger.; and when at last they were 
prevailed upon to quit the convent, 
and were advised to carry with them 
whatever they thought most valuable, 
they loaded themselves with sweet- 
meats. — Those who wish for ignorant 

D 
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wires may 6nd them in other parts of 
the world as well«a9 in Italy. 

I do not pretend, that even by cul- 
tivating my daughter^ understanding 
I can secure for her a husband suited , 
to her taste, it wffl therefore be pru- 
dent to make her felicity in some de* 
gree independent of matrimony. Many 
parents have sufficient kindness and 
foresight to provide, in point of for- 
tune, for their daughters, but few conr j 
sider that if a single -Kie skookt be 
their choice or sthetr dckHii^ soimeChing 
more is necessary to^ secure respect 
and happiness for them in the decline 
of life. The silent unrepromd plea* 
sures of literature ai'e the sure re- 
source of those who have cultivated 
minds ; those who have not must wear 
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Mt their disconMlate unoccupied old 
age as chance directa. 

When yoa say that laea of superior 
understanding disliike the afqnearance 
of extraordinary strength of mtnd in 
the fietir sex, yon probably mean that 
the display of that strength is disgos* 
ting, and you associate with the idea 
of strength of mind, mascuUae, arro-* 
gant, or pedantic manners; but there 
is no necessary connection betiveea 
these things; and it seems pvobable,; 
that the faults usually ascribed to 
learned ladies, like ^se peculiar to 
learned men, may have arisen in a 
great measure from circumstances 
which the progress of cirilizatioa io 
society has much altered. 
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In the times of ignorance/ men of 
deep science were considered by the 
vulgar as a class of necromancers/ and 
they were looked upon alternately 
with tierror and admiration; and lear- 
ned men imposed upon the vulgar by 
assuming strange airs of mystery and 
self-importance, wore long beards and 
solemn looks ; they spoke and wrote 
in a phraseology peculiar to them- 
selves, and affected to consider the rest 
of mankind as beneath their notice; 
but since knowledge has been gene- 
rally diffused, all this affectation has 
been laid aside; and though we now 
and then hear of men of genius who 
indulge themselves in peculiarities, yet 
upon the whole the manners of literary 
men are not strikingly, nor wilfully 
different from those of the rest of the 
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world. The peculiarities of literary 
women will also disappear as their 
numbers increase. You are disgusted 
by their ostentation of learning. Have 
patience with them^ my dear Sir ; their 
taste will become more simple when 
they have been taught by experience 
that this parade is offensive : even the 
bitter expression of your disgust may 
be advantageous to those whose man- 
ners are yet to be formed; they will 
at least learn from it what to avoid ; 
and your letter may perhaps hereafter 
be of service in my daughter's educa- 
tion. — It is scarcely to be supposed 
that a girl of good understanding 
would deliberately imitate the faults 
and follies which she hears ridiculed 
during her childhood by those whom 
she esteems. 
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As to your dread of prodigies, that 
will subside: — prodigies are heard of 
most frequently during the ages of 
ignorance. A woman may now pos* 
sess a considerable stock of information 
without being ga«ed upon as a ihiracla 
of learning; and there is not mvcl^ 
danger of her being vain of axicom? 
plishments which cease to be astoniahf 
ing. Nor will her peace be disturbed 
by the idle remarks of the ignorant vul-r 
gar. ' " A literary lady is no IcHiger a 
sight; the spectacle is now too com? 
mon to attract curiosity; the species of 
animal is too well known even to ad-; 
mit of much exaggeration in the de- 
scription T)f its appearance. A lady 
riding on horseback upoii a side-saddle 
is not thought a wonderful tbmg by the 
common people in England j but when 
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die ill an Italian city, where the sight 
was anQSual, she was universally gaeed 
at by the populace ; to pome she ap- 
peered an object of astonishment, to 
others of compassion; — ^' Ah Pove^ 
rioa !" they exclaimed, ^^ n'ha che una 
^unbia !" 

The same objects excite different 
emotions in different sitaations, and to 
judg^ what will astolibh or delight any 
given set of people some years heac^f 
we must consider not merely what is the 
iaidiion of to-day, but whither the cur- 
rent of opinion runs, and what is likely 
to be the fashion of hereafter. — You 
mmt have observed, that the public 
opinion is at present more favourable 
to the cultivation of the understanding 
of the female sex, than it was some 
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years ago; more attention is paid to 
the education of women, more know- 
ledge and literature are expected from 
them in society. — From the literary 
lady of the present day, something more 
is expected than that she should know 
bow to spell and to write better than 
Swift's celebrated Stella, whom he re* 
proves for writing Villian and Daen- 
ger : — Perhaps this very Stella was an 
object of envy in her own day to those 
who were her inferiors in literature. 
No man wishes his wife to be obvi- 
ously less cultivated than those of her 
own rank ; and something more is now 
required, even from ordinary talents, 
than what distinguished the accom- 
plished lady of the last century. What 
the standard of excellence may be in 
the next age we cannot ascertain, but 
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we may guess that the taste fbr litera* 
ture will continue to be progressive; 
therefore, even if you assume that' th^ 
education of the female sex should be 
guided by the taste and reigning opi* 
nions of ours, and that it should be 
the object of their lives to win and 
keep our hearts, you must admit the 
expediency of attending to that.fashion* 
^ble demand for literature, . and the fine 
artSi which has arisen in society; 

No woman can foresee what may be ' '^ 
the taste of the'^man with whom she 
may be umted; much of her happi* 
ness, however, will depend upon her 
being able to conform her taste to his; 
for this reason I should therefore, in 
female education, cultivate the general 
powers of the mind, rather than any 
particular faculty, I do not desire to 



make my daagliter menly a mumcitB/ 
a painter, 6r a poet; I do not desire 
to maka hear vaevdy a botanist; a laa* 
tiiematician, or acfaemifit; but I wish 
to give ber early the habit ^ of iodgatry 
and attention, the km of knowledge^ 
and tbe power of reasoning ; tbese will 
enable iier to attain to excdlence in 
aay pursuit to which she may direct 
her talents. You will observe, that many 
things which formerly were thought 
above the coioprefaension of women, or 
imfit fix* tiieir sex, are now acknow- 
ledged to be perfecdy within- the com* 
pass of their abilities^ and suited to 
t^ir sftuBtiofn.-^Formeriy the &ir sex 
was kept in Tuikish ignorance ; every 
ineans of acqtraring knowledge was dish 
countenanced by fashion, and imprac^^ 
ticable even to those who despised 
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fashion ;— H>ur books of scienoe were ftdi 
of unintelligible jargon, and mystery 
veiled pompous ignorance from public 
(Contempt; but now writers mast ofier 
their discoveries to the public in dis- 
tinct terms, which every body may nn-r 
derstand ; technical language no longer 
supplies the place of knowledge, and 
the art of teaching has been carried 
t» soch perfectioni that a degree of 
khawledge may now with ease be ob« 
tained in the course of a few years, 
which fonqerly it was Uie business of 
a life to attain. AU this is much in 
favour of female literature* Ladies, 
have become ambitious to superintends 
the education of their children, aod* 
hence they haye been induced to imtnict 
themselves, that they may be able to 
direct and inform their pupils. The 
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^ mother, who now aspires to be the es- 
teemed and beloved instructress of her 
children must have a considerable por- 
tion of knowledge. Science has of late 
'' httn enlisted under the banners of 
imagination^ by the irresistible charms 
of genius ; by the same power her vo<* 
taries will be led " from the looser 
analogies which dress out the imagery 
of poetry to the stricter ones which 
form the ratiocination of philosophy^.% 
— ^Botany has become fashionable; in 
time it may become useful, if it be not 
so already. Chemistry will follow Bo^ 
tany. Chemistry is a science well suit*- . 
ed to the talents and situation of wo- 
men ; it is not a science of parade ; 
it affords occupation and infinite va-* 
riety; it demands no bodily strength; 

♦ Vific Preface to Darwin's Botanic Garden, 
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it can be pursued in retirement; it im- 
plies immediately to useful and do* 
mestic purposes ; and whilst tbe inge* 
nuity of the most inventive mind may 
in this science be exercised, there is 
no danger of inflaming the imagina- 
tion, because the mind is intent upon 
realities, the knowledge that is ac- 
quired is exact, and the pleasure of the 
pursuit is a sufficient reward for the 
labour. 

A clear and ready knowledge of 
aritlunetic is surely no useless acquire- 
ment for those who are to regulate the 
expences of a family. Economy is not 
the mean ^^ penny wise and pound 
foolish" policy which some suppose it 
to be ; it is the art of calculation joist 
ed to the habit of order, and the power 
Qf proportioning our wishes to the 
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pUfermg temper of a wife is despi* 
cable and odkms to every man of sense; 
but there is a judiciocrs graceful spe- 
cies of economy, which has no con-* 
nectionwith an avaricious temper, and 
which, as it depends upon the under- 
standing, can be expected only from 
' cultivated minds. Women who have 
been well educated, far from despi- 
sing domestic duties, will hold them 
in high respect, because they will see 
that the whole ha^ppiness of life is made 
up of the happiness of each particular 
day and hour, and that much of the 
enjoyment of these must depend upon 
the punctual practice of those virtues 
which are more valuable than splendid. 
It is not, I hope, your opinion, that 
ijgnorance is the best security for fe- 
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mate rirtxte. If this coimecCioii bctweai 
virtue and ignorance could once IM 
ckarly proved, we ou^ to drown oirr 
books deeper than ever plommet sooih 
ded: — I say we — lor the dwsger extends 
equally to both sexes, unlesB you assert 
duit the duties of men rest upon a more 
certain foundation than the duties of 
fte other sex: if our virtues can be 
denK>nstrated to be advantgeo»s, why 
skoold their's suffer £3r being exposed 
to due lighft of reason ? — All social 
virtue conduces to our own happi- 
ness or that of our Mow-creatures; 
can it weaken the sense of duty to il- 
kistrate this truth ? — Having once 
pomtgid o«t to the understanding of 
a ieewibible woman the necessary con- 
nection between her virtues and her 
httppinesiES m^st not those virtues^ and 
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the means of preserving them, becoibe 
in her eyes objects of the most inte* 
resting importance? But you fear, that 
even if their conduct continued to be 
irreproachable, the manners of wometi 
might be rendered less delicate by the 
increase of their knowledge ;-^you dis- 
like in the female sex, that daring spi^ 
rit which despises the common forms 
of society, and which breaks through 
the reserve and delicacy of female man* 
ners : — ^so do I : — and the best method 
to make my pupil r^pect these things, 
is to shew her how they are indispen- 
sably connected with the largest inte- 
rests of society: surely this perception! 
of the utility of forms, appei:ently tri- 
fling, must be a strong s^uricy: to the 
prudential reserve of the sex, and. far 
superior to the automatic habits of 
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those who submit to the conventions of 
the world without consideration^ or con- 
viction. Habit, confirmed by reason, 
assumes the rank of virtue. The motives 
that restrain from vice, must, be increa- 
sed by the dear conviction, that vicQ 
and wretchedness are inseparably united. 
Do not, however imagipe^ my dear 
Sir, that I shall attempf to lay moral 
demonstration before a childj who could 
not possibly comprehend my meaning; 
do not imagine, that because I intend 
to Icultivate my daughter's understand- 
ings I shall neglect to give her those 
early habits of reserve and niodesty 
which constitute the female character. 
—Believing, as I do, that woman, as 
well as man, may be called a bundle 
of habits, I shall be peculiarly careful. 
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during my child's early education, to 
give her as mafty good habits as pos-> 
sible; by degrees a& her understand* 
ing, that is to say, as her knowted^ 
and power of reasoning shall > increase^ 
I can explain the advantages of these 
habits^ and confirm their power by the 
voice of reason* I lose no time, I ex- 
pose myself to no danger by thtb sys- 
tem* On the contrary, those who de«* 
pend entirely upon the force of custom 
and prgudice, expose diemselves to in«- 
finite danger. If once their pupili^^be** 
gin to reflect upon their own iioodi- 
winked education, they will probably 
suspect, that they have been deceived 
in all tliat tliey have been taught, and 
they will burst their bonds with indig* 
nation.— tCredulity is always rash in the 
moment; she detects the impositions 
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that have been practised upon her easy 
Simper, in this inqidring &ge^ few 
faaVe any chance of parsing through life 
Without beitig excited to exnxtmie the 
mtotives and principles from which they 
act: is it noty therefore^ prudent to 
cultivate the reasoning faculty, by which 
alon6 thi^ examination can be made 
with safety ? A false argument, a re- 
paitee> the charms' of wit or eloquence, 
flife voite of fashion, of folly, of num- 
l^s, might, if she had no substantial 
reasons to support her cause, put vir- 
tue not dnly out of countenance but 
Out of humour. 

You speak of moral instihct. As 
far AS I understand the term, it im* 
plies ceitain habits early acquired 
from educiltion; to tbess I would add 
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the power of reasoning, and then, and 
not till then, I should think myself, 
safe: — for I have observed that the 
pupils of habit are utterly confounded 
when they are placed in circumstances 
different from those to which they 
have been accustomed. — It has been 
remarked by travellers and naturalists, 
that animals, notwithstanding their 
boasted instinctive knowledge, some- 
times make strange and fatal mistakes 
in their conduct, when they are placed 
in new situations : destitute of the rea- 
soning faculty, and deceived by re- 
semblances, they mistake poison for 
food. Thus the bull-frog will swallow 
burning charcoal, mistaking it for fire 
flies, and the European hogs ^^^ poul- 
try who travelled to Surinam, poison-^ 
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ed themselves by eating plants that 
ivere unknown to them * 

You seem^ my dear Sir, to be afraid 
that truth shoulcl not keep so firm a 
hold upon the mind as prejudice; and 
you produce an allusion to justify your 
fears. You tell us, that civil society 
is like a building, and you warn me 
not to tear down the ivy which clings 
to the walls, and braces the loose stones 
together. — I believe that ivy, in some 
situations, tends to pull down the walls 

to which it clings. ^You think it is 

not worth while to cultivate the un- 
derstandings of women, because you 
say that you have no security that the 
conviction of their reason will have 
any permanent good effect upon their 

* Vide Stedman's Voyage to Surinam, Vol. II. 
p. i7. 
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moral and political ideas, who have ob** 
tained but an imperfect knowledge of 
the human heart, and who have con^ 
ducted themselves so as to disgrace 
their talents and their sex: these are 
conspicuous and melancholy examples^ 
which are cited oftener with malice 
than with pity. But I appeal to exam-^ 
; pies amongst our contemporaries, to 
which every man of literature will im- 
^^ mediately advert to prove, that where 
the female understanding has been 
properly cultivated, women have not 
only obtained admiration by their use- 
ful abilities, but respect by their ex*- 
cmplary conduct. 

I apprehend that many of the er- 
rors into which women of literature 
have fallen, may have arisen from an 
improper choice ot books: thpse who 
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read chiefly works of imagination, re« 
ceive from them false ideas of life and 
of the human heart Many of these 

productions I shall keep as I would 
deadly poison from my child; I should 
rather endeairour to turn her jEitten- 
tion to science than to romance, and. 
to give her early that taste for truth 
and utility, which when once implant*- 
ed can scarcely be eradicated. There 
is a wide difference between innocence 
and ignorance; ignorant women may 
have minds the most debased and per* 
verted, whilst the most cultivated un- 
derstanding may be united with the 
most perfect innocence and simplicity. 
Even if literature were of no other 
use to the fair sex than to supply theni 
with employment, I should think the 
time dedicated to the cultivation of 
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their minds well bestowed: they are 
surely better occupied when they are 
reading or writing than when coquet- 
ting or gaming, losing their fortunes 
or their characters. You despise the 
writings of women; — yqu think that 
they might have made a better use of 
the pen than to write plays, and poe* 
try, and romances. Considering that 
the pen was to women anew instm* 
menf^ I think they have made at least 
as good a u^e of it as learned men 
did of the needle some centuries ago, 
when they set themselves to determine 
how many spirits could stand upon 
its point, and were ready to tear one 
another to piec^ in the discussion of 
this sjublime question. Let the sex^ 
mvti^al}y forgive each other their foL- 
U^s, or what is muqh better, lel tbew 
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combine thar teleote for their generai 

advantage. Y ou say fhat tlie expe-* 

rimeots we have made do not eacou- 
rage us to proceed, that the inoreased 
eare and paios which have been of late 
years bestowed upon female education, 
bave produced no adequate returns; 
but you in the same breath allow thai 
amongst your contemporaries whom 
you prudently forbear to mention, them 
are some instances of great talents w^ 
{died to useful purposes. Did ymx 
expect diat the fruits oS good culiiYa" 
tion should appear before the seed wba 
sown? — You triumphantly enumerate 
the disadvantages to which women, from 
the laws and customs of society, are 
lifible:'^--they cannot converse freefy with 
nden of wit, science, and learnings nof 
even with the artist, or artificers; they 
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are excluded from academies, pub- 
lic libraries, &c. Even our politeness 
prevents us, you say, from ever speak- 
ing plain truth and sense to the fair sex : 
— every assistance that foreign or do- 
mestic ingenuity can invent to encou- 
rage literary studies, is, as you boast, 
almost exclusively ours : and after point- 
ing out all these causes for the inferio- 
rity of women in knowledge, you ask 
for a list of the inventions and discove- 
ries of those who, by your own state- 
ment of the question, have not been 
allowed opportunities for observation. 
With the insulting injustice of an Egyp- 
tian task-master, you demand the work, 
and deny the necessary materials. ' 

I admit, that with respect to the op-^ 
(K^rtunities of acquiring knowledge, iiir 
stitution and manners, are, aayou have 
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V 

your argument concerning time appears 
td me to be unfounded. — Women who 
do not love dissipation must have more 
tipie for the cultivation of their under- 
standing3 than men can have, if you 
compute the. whole of life :^— whilst the 
knowledge of the learned lOrUguagps 
continues to form an indiapcinsable part 
of a gentleman's education, ipftny years 
of childhood and youth must be devo* 
ted to their attainment. — During these 
studies, the ge^Qral cultivatjiQn of the. 
understanding is in $Qme detgree retard- 
ed. , All the intellectual powers are 
cramped, except the memory, which is 
sufficiently exercised, but which is over- 
loaded with words, and with words 
that are not always understood. — ^The 
genius of living and of dead languages 



differ io niiichy thsit the peiita ^hich 
ite tttkeA t6 write elegant Latift fre- 
qtxentfy spoil the Eiiglish style.— Girb^ 
tisuaDy ivrite lAufeh bettei* thaii hdy^j 
ihey think and express their thoughts^ 
dearly at an age when young itten can 
seatcfeiy #rite an etisy letter upon any 
common occasion. Women do n^ri 
I'ead tiie good ^iith6r$' 6f ^titl^lty M 
$dhool*bopks> but they can have excel- 
lent translations of most of them wheta^ 
they are capable of tasting the beabttes 
of composifibn.— -I know that it is sup- 
posed we cannotjiidgie of the classics by 
translations, and I am sensible that much 
of the merit of the originals may be lostj 
but I think the difference in pleasure is 
more than overbalanced to women by 
the time that is saved, and by the labour 
and misapplication of abilities which 
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is jBpaitd. If they do mt acquire A dfts^ 
akal taste, neither do they imbibe classie 
|ni^udice8| nor are tiiey eatly disgust^ 
ed with literature by pedagogueBi lexi-^ 
coud, gratnmai^ and all the melanehdy 
apparatus of learning.-*Woinen beghn to 
taste the pleasures of reading, and th6 
best authors in the £nglish language are 
their amusement just at th^ age vrheri 
young meU) disgusted by their studies^ 
begin to be ashamed of alluding to litiera^ 
ture aitaongst their companions. Tra- 
telling lounging, field* sports^ g^mkg, 
and what is called pleasure in various 
shapes, usually fill the interval between 
quitting the university and settling fbr 
lijffe. — ^When this period is past, business, 
the necessity of pursuing a profession^ 
the ambition to shine in parliament, or 
to rise in public life, occupy a lai^ge por- 
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tion of their lives. — In many profes* 
sions the understanding is but partially 
cultivated ; and general literature must 
be neglected by those who are occupied 
in earning bread or amassing riches for 
their family : — ^men of genius are often 
heard to complain, that in the pursuit 
of a profession they are obliged to con» 
tract their inquiries and concentrate 
their powers. — Statesmen lament that 
they must often pursue the e^vpedient 
even when they discern that it isi not the 
right ; and men of let&rs who earn 
their bread by their writing^, inveigh 
bitterly against the tyranny of book- 
sellers who degrade them to the state of 
" literary artisans." — " Literarv arti- 

a/ •* 

" sans" is the comprehensive term un- 
der which a celebrated , philosopher* 

♦ Professor Dugald Stewart.— History of th^ Philo- 
sophy of the Human Mind. 
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dasses all those who cultivate only par** 
ticular talents or powers of the mind^ 
and who suffer their other faculties to 
lose all strength and vigour for want of 
exercise. The other sex have no such 
constraint upon their understandings; 
neither the necessity of earning their 
bread, nor the ambition to shine in pub- 
lic affairs, hurry or prejudice their 
minds: in domestic life they have lei* 
sure to be wise. 

Far from being ashamed that so little 
has been done by female abilities in sci- 
ence and useful literature, I am sur- 
prized that so much has been effected* 
On natural history,, on criticism, on 
moral philosophy, on .education, they 
have written with elegance, eloquence, 
precision and ingenuity. Your com-* 
plaint that women do not turn their at^ 
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tentiQn to ixseful literature^ is surely iH 
timed: if they merely increased the 
number of books in circulation, yoo 
might declaim against tt^em with suo- 
cess ; but when they add to the general 
fund of useful and entertaining know** 
ledge, you cannot with any show of 
justice prohibit their labours : tiiere can 
be no danger that the market should 
ever be overstocked with produce of in^- 
trinsic worth. 

The despotic monarchs of Spain for- 
bid the exploring of any new gold or 
silver mines without the Express per-^ 
mission of government, and they hav4 
ordered several rich ones to be shut up 
as hot equal to the cost of working. 
There is some appearance of reason for 
this exertion of power ; it may prevent 
the world from being encumb^ed by 
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nominal wealtfa.-^But the Dutch mer- 
cfaantSy who burn whole cargoes of 
spice lest tiiey should lo^er the price 
of the commodity in which th^ deal^ 
show a man spirit of monop^dy which 
can plead no plausible excuse. — ^i hope 
yon ieel nothing like a disposition tQ 
Spanish despotism or Dutch jealousy, 
when you would exclude female talents 
from the literary market. 

You observe^ that since censune is a 
tax which every man most pay Vi>bo tt»- 
pirea to eminence, women must expect 
to pay it doubly. Why the tax should 
not be equaUy assessed, I am at a« loss 
(o^ conjectsuira : bdt in fact it doest not 
fiiU very heaf^ upon tboie wbo ha/ve 
any portion of phSioeophy ; t^y Msf^ 
witb the poet' of remon exclaiisi' 

<< TlmigliibiMf t«x'd bow UttMiatel lost r 
Fs 
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Your dread of the envy attendant 
upon literary excellence might with 
equal justice be extended to every spe- 
cies of merit, and might be urged 
against all that is good in art or nature* . 
— Scandal is said to attack always the 
fairest characters, as the birds always 
peck most at the ripest fruit ; but would 
you for this reason have no fruit ripen, 
or, no characters aspire to excellence? 

But if it be your opinion that women 
are naturally inferior to us in capacity, 
why do you feel so much apprehension 
of their becoming eminent, or of their 
obtaining power, in consequence of the 
cultivation of their understandings ?— ^ 
These expressions of scorn and jealousy 
neutralize, each other. If your con- 
tempt were. unmixed and genuine, it 
would be cool and tranquil, inclining 
rather to pity than to anger. 
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You say that in all animals the fe- 
male is the inferior, and you have ne- 
ver seen any reason to believe that the 
human species affords an exception to 
this observation. — Superiority amongst 
brutes depends upon force ; superiority 
amongst the human species depends 
upon reason: that men are naturally 
stronger than women, is evident; but 
strength of mind has no necessary con- 
nection with strength of body ; and in- 
tellectual ability has ever conquered 
mere physical force, from the times of 
Ajax^ and Ulysses to the present day. 
In civilized nations, that species df su- 
periority which belongs to force, is much 
reduced in value amongst the higher 
classes of society, —^ The Baron who 
struck his sword into an oak, and de- 
fied any one to pull out the weapom 
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would not in tb^e days &\l the hearts 
of his wtagonists with terror, nor woul4 
the twisting of a horse shoe be deemed 
a feat worthy iQ decidp a nation in their 
choice of a king. — ^The days of chivaUy 
^re no more ; the knight no longer sal* 
lies forth in ponderous armour, mountr 
ed upon ^^a steed as invulnerable 9S 
himself."*-r-The damsel no longer der 
peqds upon the prpwessf of his mighty 
arm to maintain the ^lory of her charms, 
or the purity of her fome; grim bar 
rons, and castles guarded by monsteni 
and all devouring dragons, are no 
more; and from being the champions 
and masters of the fair sex, lye are now 

become their friends and companions. 

« 

We have not surely ^en losers by this 



* Condorcet.— History of the Progress of tlie Hamaii 
MiiuL 
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change ; the fading glories of roHiance 
have vanishedi but the real permanent 
pleasures of domestic life remain in their 
stead ; and what the fair have lost of 
adulation they have gained in friendship^ 
Do not, my dear Sir, call me a cbam* 
pion for the rights of woman ; I am too 
much their friend to be their partizaUi 
and I am more anxious for their happi- 
ness than intent upon a metaphysical 
discussion of. their rights : their happi- 
ness is so nearly connected with ours, 
that it seems to me absurd to manage 
any argument so as to set the two sexes 
at variance by vain contention for supe- 
riority. It ought not to be our object 
to make an invidious division of privi* 
leges, or an ostentatious declaration of 
rights, but to determine what is most 
for our ^neral advantage. 
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You fear that the minds of wdmeti 
should be enlarged and cultivated, lest 
their power in society and their liberty 
should consequently increase. Observe 
that the word liberty^ applied to the 
female sex, conveys alarming ideas to 
our minds, because^ we do not stay to 
define the term; we have a confused 
notion, that it implies want of reserve, 
want of delicacy, boldness of manners, 
or of conduct; in short, liberty to do 
wrong.— Surely this is a species of li- 
berty, which knowledge can never make 
desireable. Those who understand the 
real interests of society, who clearly see 
the connection between virtue and hap- 
piness, must know that the liberty to do 
wrongj is synonymous with the liberty 
to make themselves miserable. This is 
a privilege, of which none would chuse 
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to avail themselves. When reason de- 
fines the term, there is no danger of its 
being misunderstood; but imagination 
and false associations often make this 
word liberty, in itd perverted .sense, 
sound delightful to those who have been 
kept in ignorance and slavery. Girls . 
who have been disciplined under the 
strict high hand of authority, are apt to 
fancy, that to escape from habitual re- 
straint, to exercise their own will, no ^ 
matter how, is to be free and to be hap- 
py. — Hence, innumerable errors in their 
Conduct ; hence their mistaken notions 
of liberty, and that inordinate ambition 
40 . acquire power, which ignorant, ill- 
educated women shew in every petty 
Mruggle, where they are permitted td 
act in private life. You believe this 
temper to be inherent in the ^e% ; and a 
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man wba has just published a book 
upon the Spanish buU-fights, declares 
his belief that the p$ssi(Hi £Mr buU-fight«> 
in^ is inflate in the breast of every 
Spaniard. — Do not, my friend, assign 
two causes for an effect where one is 
obviously adequate. The disposition 
to love command, need not be attribu- 
ted to any innate cause in the minds of 
females, whilst it may be fairly ascribed 
to their erroneous educatimi. 

I shall early ci^ltivate my daughter's 
judgment, to prevent her from being 
wilful or positive ; I shall leave her to 
chuse for herself in all those trifles up* 
on which the happiness of childhood 
depends; and I shall gradually teach 
her to reflect upon the consequences of 
her actions, to compare and judge of^ 
her feelio^, and to computs the mom 
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and e^ning to her day. 1 shall 

thus, I hopei induce her to reason upoi| 
all subjects, even upon matters of taste, 
where many women think it su^cient 
to say— I admire ; or, I detest ;-*-Oh 
jDharmingl or, Oh horrible 1 Peo- 
ple who have reasons for their prefer? 
ences and aversions, are never so pro- 
yokingly zealous in the support of their 
own taste?, as those usually are who 
have no ar|;uments to convince them- 
selves or others that they are in the 
right. 

But you are apprehensive that the 
desire to govern, which women show in 
domestic life, should obtain a larger 
field to display itself in public affidrs. 
•**-It seems to me impossible, that they 
can ever acquire the species of direct 
power which you dread ; their influence 



must be private : it is therefore of th^ 
utmost consequence that it should be 
judicious. — It was not Themistocles, 
but his wife and child who governed 
the Athenians; it was therefore of some 
consequence that the boy who governed 
the mother, who governed Jier husband, 
should not be a spoiled child, and con- 
sequently that the mother who educa- 
ted this child should be a reasonable 
woman. Thus are human affairs chain- 
ed together ; and female influence id a 
necessary and important link, which 
you cannot break without destroying 
the whole. 

If it be your object, my dear Sir, to 
monopolize power for our sex, you can-' 
not possibly secure it better from the 
wishes of the other, than by enlighten- 
ing their minds and enlarging their 
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Tiews : they will then be convinced, not 
by the voice of the moralist, who puts 
us to sleep whilst he persuades us of the 
vanity of all sublunary enjoyments ; 
but by their own awakened observati-. 
on: they will be convinced, that power 
is generally an evil to its possessor ; 
that to those, who really wish for the 
good of their fellow-creatures, it is at 
best but a painful trust — ^^The mad 
philosopher in Rasselas, who imagined 
that he regulated the weather and dis- 
tributed the seasons, could never enjoy 
a Qioqnent's repose, lest he should pot 
make ^' to the different nations of the 
earth, an impartial dividend of rain 
and sun* shine." — Those who are en- 
trusted with the government of nations, 
must, if they have an acute sense of 
i'Ustice experience something like the 
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anxiety felt by this unfortunate mch- 
narch of the clouds. 

Lord KEXT09 has lafidy decided^ 
that a woman may be an (yoerseer of 
a parish ; but you ai^ tiol^ I suppose, 
apprehensive that many ladies of cul- 
tivated understanding shpuld become 
ambitious of this honor. — One step 
fartheif in reasoning, and a woman 
^ould deshre as little to be a queen 6t 
an empress, as to be the overseer of a 
parish. — You may perhaps reply, that 
men, even those of the greatest under- 
standing, have been ambitious, and 
fond even to excess of power: that 
ambition is the glorious fault of heroes, 
I allow; but heroes are not always 
men of the most enlarged understan** 
d}ngs*~they are possessed by the spirit 
of military adventure ~* an infeclioas 
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spirit, whieh men catch from one an- 
other in the course of their education : 
'^-^to this contagion the fair sex are not 
exposed. 

At all events, if you suppose that 
women are likely to acquire influence 
in the state, it is prudent to enli^tea 
their understandings, that they may not 
make an absurd or pernicious use of 
their power. You appeal to history^ 
to prove that great calamities have 
ensued whenever the female sex has 
obtained power; yet you acknowledge 
that we cannot with certainty deter* 

mine, whether these evils have been the 

•i 
effects of our trusting them with liMsr«« 

ty, or of our neglecting previously to 

instruct them in the use of it: — upon 

the decision of thi? question rests your 

vphole argument. In a most aweful 
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tone of declamation, you bid me fol^ 
low the history of female nature, from 
the court of Augustus to that of Lewis 
the XlVth. and tell you whether I can 
hesitate to acknowledge, that the liber- 
ty and influence of women have always 
been the greatest during the decline of 
empires. — ^But you have not proved to 
me that women had more knowledge, 
that they were better educated at the 
court of Augustus, or during the reign 
of Lewis XlVtb. than at any other 
place^ or during any other period of 
the world; therefore your argument 
gains nothing by the admission of your 
assertions; and unless I could trace the 
history of female education, it is vain 
for me to follow what you call the his- 
toiy of female nature* 

It is, however, remarkable, that the 
means by which the sex have hitherto 
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obtained that species of power which 
they have abused, have arisen chiefly 
from their personal, and not from their 
mental qualifications, from their skill 
in the atts of persuasion, and from 
their accomplishments; not from their 
superior powers of reasonings or from 
the cultivation of their understanding. 
The most refined species of coquetry 
can undoubtedly be practised in the 
highest perfection by women, who to 
personal graces unite all the fascina- 
tion of wit and eloquence. There is 
infinite danger in permitting such wo- 
men to obtain power without having 
acquired habits of reasoning. Rous- 
seau admires these syrens; but the 
system of Rousseau, pursued to its ful- 
lest extent, would overturn the world, 
would make every woman a Cleopatra, 

G " I 



and every man aa Aothoivy ; — it would 
destaroy all domestic virtue, all doBMa- 
tic happineasfi 9& the pleasures of troth 
and love.-: In the midst of thajt deli- 
rium of passion to which Andw>ay ga^e 
tiae name of love, what must have been 
the stale ctf his degraded, wretched souli 
when he could suspect his mistress of 
designs upon bis^ life ?— r^To cure him 
of these suspicionsy she, at a haaquet^ 
poisoaed the flowers of his garilapd^ 
waited till she saw him inflynad with 
wine, then persuaded bim to breaki the 
tops of his flowers iiHo his goblet^ and 
just stopped him wh^ the cup was at 
his lips, exclaiming-r^^' Tbose ftoiKers 
are poisoned : you see that I do not 
want the means of destroying you, if 
you were beisome tiresome tome, o» 
if I could li^e withput you.p'^-^rrt-nAnd 
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tlus is the bmppy pftir who instituled 
the Of ders of — The inimitable loven /-* 
and the c(unpammis in dmth f* 

Tlifise aro the eircufiistencei, which 
afaouki oarly be pointed out, to both 
8QICS, with aU the Energy of truth : let 
tibem kaiti^ ^hajt the mo^t exquiBite arts 
ef the most e0Qsu]iiHiate coquette could 
not obtaiR the oenfidenee ef hiai who 
sacrifieod to her cbarms the empire of 
die world, -^It is from the experience 
of the pa^ that we miiet form oiir judg* 
ment of tiha future. — How unjuatly you 
acctiae me of desiring to defitrpy the 
memory of past experkoents, the wis«» 
4m» colVottted by the labour of tugssh-^ 
Vau would prohibit this treasure of 
kaoffidedga to one half of the JwiHaB 
species; and/ on the eemtrafy would 

• Vide Pltttardi. 
G fi 
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lay it open to all my fellow-creatures. — 
I speak as if it were actually in our 
option to retard or to accelerate the in- 
tellectual progress of the sex ; but in 
fact it is absolutely out of our power 
to drive the fair sex back to their for- 
mer state of darkness ; — the art of 
printing has totally changed their situa- 
tion ; their eyes arc opened, — the clas- 
sic page is unrolled, they mil read ; — 
all we can do, is to induce them to 
read with judgment — ^to enlarge their 
minds so that they may take a full 
view of their interests and of ours. — 
I have no fear, that the truth upon 
any subject, should injure my daugh- 
ter's mind ; it is falsehood that I dread : 
— I dread, that she should acquire pre* 
posterous notions of love, of happi- 
ness, from the furtive perusal of vulgar 
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novels, or from the clandestine conver- 
sation of ignorant waiting maids : — ^I. 
dread, that she should acquire, even 
from the enchanting eloquence of Rous- 
seau, ^e fatal idea, that cunning and 
address are the natural resources of her 
sex ; that coquetry is necessary to at- 
tract, and dissimulation to preserve, the 

heart of man. ^I would not, how- 

ever, proscribe an author, because I 
believe some of his opinions to be false ; 
I would have my daughter read and 
compare various books, and correct her 
judgment of books by listening to the 
conversation of persons of sense and 
experience, — Women may liparn much 
of what is essential to their happiness, 
from the unprejudiced testimony of a 
father or a brother ; they may learn to 
distinguish the pictures of real life, 
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duped or tyrants ; slie will be a^are of 
the important difference between evan- 
escent passion, and that afiection foun- 
ded upon mutual esteem, which forms 
the permmient hapikiness of life. 

i am not apprehensive, my dear Sir, 
that GHpSd should be scared by the hel* 
met of Minerva ; he has conquered his 
idle fears, and has been familiarized 
to Minerva and the Muses. 

^ And nM of power his darts are found, 
'' T«v]fce teti thousand times to wound/'* 

That the power of beauty Over the 
human heart is infinitely increased by 
the associated Jdeas of virtue stod in- 
telleettial exci^Hence, has been long 

* See the introduction of Cirpid to the Muses 
and Minerva, in a' <^harmtng poem c^f Mrs. Bar- 
bauld'fr-^* The erigin of aot^ 'ivriting," — ^Would 
it not afford a beautiful ffuhject for a picture ? 
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acknowledged. — A set of [features, 
however regular, inspire but little ad-y 
miration or enthusiasm, unless they be 
irradiated by that sun-shine of the 
soul which creates beauty. The exr 
pression of Intelligent benevolence ren- 
ders even homely features and cheeks 
of sorry grain^ agreeable ; and it has 
been observed, that the most lasting 
attachments have not always been ex- 
cited by the most beautiful of the sex. 
As men have become more cultivated, 
they have attended more to the ex- 
pression of amiable and estimable qua?- 
lities in the female countenance; and 

. • • ^ * 

in all prpbabiiity the taste for this spe? 
cies of beauty will increase amongst 
the good and wise. When agreeable 
qualities are connected with the view 

» Milton. 
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of any particular form, we leara to 
love that form, though it may have no 
other merit. Women who have no 
pretensions to Grecian beauty may, if 
their countenances are expressive of 
good temper and good sense, have some 
chance of pleasing men of cultivated 
minds. — In an excellent Review* of 
Gillier's Essay on the Causes of the 
Perfection of Antique Sculpture, which 
I have just seen, it is observed, that 
our exclusive admiration of the phy- 
si(^omy of the Greeks arises from 
prejudice, since the Grecian counte- 
nance cannot be necessarily associated 
with any of the perfections which now 
distinguish accomplished or excellent 
men. This remark in a popular periodr 

* Appendix to Monthly Review, from January 
to ^pril 1799, page 5i€. 
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ical work ^ews that the public micid 
is not bigotted in matters of tasfe^ and 
that the stuidard is no longer supposed 
to be fixed by the voidd of ancient au- 
thority. The changes that are made, 
in the opinions of our sex as to feiisale 
beauty; according to the different sitofla- 
tions in whkh women are placed, sud 
the different qualities on iHiich we &x 
the idea of their excellence, are curiems 
and striking. — ^Ask a nortberii Indian^ 
says a traveller who has lately visited * 
them — ask a dortfadrn Indian what k 
beauty, and he will answer, a brodd 'flat 
fiiee, small eyes, high cheek bones, 
three or four broad black lines aci^oisa 
each cheek, a l6w forehead, a- larg6 
bro&d chili, a clumsy hook h6se, &c. 
These beauties are greatly heightened, 
or at least rendered more valuable. 
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TTfaen the possessor is tkpMe of dVte* 
snng all kinds of skins, convertifig them 
mto the different parts of (heir clo* 
thing, and able to carry dght or ten 
Intone ih satnmer, or haul a mudh gi'^at* 
er weight in whiter.— Prince Mata- 
tiabbee, adds this author, prided him- 
self much tipoii the height and strength 
of bis wives, and would frequently 
say, ^w women could caity or haul 
heavier loads. If, somd years tig'o, you 
bad asked a Frenchman what he meant 
by beauty, he would have talked to y6u 
of tair piqnantj Pair spifituely Fair 
nobicy Fair comnte ilfauty and he trould 
have refei'rcd ultihiately to that je ne 
seats quoi, for which I^arisian belles 
were formerly cdeferatted.— French wo- 
men inixited much in company, the 
i:tiarin:^ of #hat they called Esprii were 
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admired in conversation, and the petit 
minios denoting lively wit and coquetry 
became fashionable in France, whilst 
gallantry and a taste for the pleasures 
of society prevailed. The countenance 
expressive of sober sense and modest 
reserve continue to be the taste of the 
English, who wisely prefer the pleasures 
of domestic life. — Domestic life should, 
however, be enlivened and embellished 
with all the wit and vivacity, and po- 
liteness for which French women were 
once admired, without admitting lanyof 
their vices or follips. — ^Tbf? more men of 
literature and polished manners desire 
to spend their time in their own fami*, 
lies, the more they niust wish that their 
wives and daughters may have tastea 
and habits similar to their own. If 
they can meet with conversation suited 
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to their taste at home, they will not be 
driven to clubs for companions; they 
will invite the men of wit and science 
of their acquaintance to their own 
houses, instead of appointing some 
place of meeting from which ladies are 
to be excluded. This mixture of the 
talents, and knowledge of both sexes, 
must be advantageous to the interests 
of society, by increasing domestic hap- 
piness. — Privflite virtues are public be- 
nefits : if each bee were content in his 
cell, there could be no grumbling hive, 
and if each cell were complete, the 
whole fabric must be perfect 

When you asserted, my dear Sir, 
that learned men usually prefer for their 
urives, women rather below than above 
the standard of mental mediocrity, you 
forgot many instances strongly in con-^ 
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of this opinicnw^'-'-SiDM I be- 
gan thjis tetter, I met with the &>lIoi*uig 
pathetic passage, which I caaiic^ for** 
bear transcribing. 

'^ The greatest part of the obserra- 
** tions contained in the foregoing pages 
^ were derived from a la(fy, who is now 
*^ beyond the reach of being affected b^ 
^' any thing in this snbinnary world. 
^' Her beneficence of disposition in- 
'^ disced her never to overlook any fact 
^^ or circumstance that felt within the 
** sphere of her obserration, which pro- 
*^ mised to be in any respect beneficial 
" to her fellow-cFeatares. To her gen- 
" de influence the public are indebted, 
'' if they be indeed indebted at idl, for 
'^ wliaterer usela^hinte maj^M^any time 
" toive dropt from my pen.' A being, 
^^ flbe though^ who must depend so 
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-\Wiobi asinftftdo^oa the aeinstaiiee 
'' of Qtkersy owes^ as a debt to his fel^ 
^' Ibwrcreatoreif^ the communieation of 
^^ the little uaefiil knowledge Aat 
^ chance may hai^ thrown in his way. 
^ Such has been »y constant aim ; such 
" wf(re the views of the wife of my 
'^ bosom, the inend of my heai% who 
^^ supported and assisted me in aU my 
" purauits.^ — 1 new feel a mefancholy 
^ satisfaction in contemplating those 
" objects she once delighted to eluci- 
" date."* 

Dr. Gregory, Haller, and Lord Lit- 
tleton, have, in the language of affec- 
tion, poetry, and truth, described the 
pleasures which men of science and li- 
terature enjoy in an union with wo- 

* J. Anderson.-— Essay on the Management of 
a Dairy. . 
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men^ who can sympathise in all their 
thoughts and feelings, who can con- 
verse with them as equals, and live 
with them as friends; who can assist 
them in the important and delightful 
duty of educating their children ; who 
can make their family their most agree- 
able society, and their home the attrac- 
tive centre of happiness. 

Can women of uncultivated under- 
standings make such wiVes or such mo* 
thers ? 
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No penance can absolve their (guilty fame^ 
Nor tears^ that wash out guilty, can wash out shame. 
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LETTER J. 

HJLIA TO CAROLINE. 

XN vain, dear Caroline^ you urge me 
to think; I profess only iofeel. 

" Reflect upon my (mn feelings 1 
" Analyse my notions of happiness ! ex- 
" plain to you my system !" — My sy- 
tem ! But I have no system : that is 
the very difference between us. My 
notions of happiness cannot be resolved 
into simple^ fixed, principles. Nor 
dare I even attempt to analyse them ; 
the subtle essence would escapp in the 
process: just punishment to the alche- 
mist in morality ! 
H 2 
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You, Caroline are of a more sedate, 

> 

contemplative character. Philosophy be- 
comes the rigid mistress of your life, 
enchanting enthusiasm the companion 
of mine. Suppose she lead me now and 
then in pursuit of a meteor ; am not I 
happy in the chace ? When one illu- 
sion vanishes, another shall appear, and 
still leading me forward towards an ho- 
rizon that retreats as I advance, the 
happy prospect of futurity shall vanish 
only with my existence. 

" Reflect upon my feelings !" — Dear 
Caroline, is it not enough that I do 
feel ? — All that I dread is that apathy 
which philosophers call tranquillity. 
You tell me that by continually indul- 
ging I shall weaken my natural sensibi- 
lity;— are hot all the faculties of the 
soul improved, refined by exercise, and 
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why shall this be excepted from the ge- 
neral law ? 

But I must not, you tell me^ indulge 
my taste for romance and poetry, lest 
I waste that sympathy enaction which 
reality so much better desei'ves. My 
dear friend, let us cherish the precious 
propensity to pity ! no matter what the 
object; sympathy with fiction or rea- 
lity, arises from the same disposition. 

When the sigh of compassion rises in 
my bosom, when the spontaneous tear 
starts from my eye, what fri^d moralist 
shall " stop the genial current of the 
soul ;" shall say to the tide of passion, 
so far shalt thou gOy and no farther ? 
— Shall man presume to circumscribe 
tliat which Providence has left un* 
bounded ? 
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But, Oh Caroline ! if our feelings M 
well as our days are numbered ; if by 
the imofiutable law of nature, apathy be 
the sieep of passion, and languor th^ 
necessary consequence of exertion; if 
indeed the pleasures of life are so ill 
proportioned to its duration, oh may 
that duration be shortened to me\ — 
Kind heaven, let not my soul die be*^ 
fore my body ! 

Yes, if at this instant my guarcKan 
genius were to appear beforiB me, and 
offering me the choice of my fu^i« 
destiny; on the one hand, the ehreq 
tempei> the poised judgment, the stoi-? 
cal serenity of philosophy ; on the other, 
the eager genius, the exquisite sensiln? 
lity of enthusiasm : — If the genius said 
to me " chuse:" — ^The lot ofthe onei^ 
great pleasure, and great pain — gres^t 
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tirtitesy and great jdefisctsk— ardent hope 
and severe disappointment-*— extacy and 
despair : — tiie lot of the other is calm 
happiness unmixt with violent grief, 
virtue without heroism, respect with- 
out admiration, and a length of liie» 
in which to every moment is allot- 
ted its proper portion of felicity : — 
Gracious genii^s, I should exclaim^ if 
half my existence must be the sacrifice, 
take it ; enthusiasm is my choice. 

Such^ my dear friend, would be my 
choice were I a man; as a woman, 
bow much more readily should I deter- 
termine ! 

What has woman to do with phi* 
lo6C{>hy ? The graces flourish not un« 
der her empire ; a woman's part in life 
is to please, and Providence has assign? 
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ed to her success all the pride and plea- 
sure of her being. 

Then leave ns our weakness, leave us 
our follies ; they are our best arms. 

" Leave us to trifle with more grace and ea«c^ 
** Whom folly pleases and whose follies please/* 

The moment grave sense, and solid 
merit appear, adieu the bewitching ca- 
price, the " lively ndrtsense,'^ the ex- 
quisite, yet childish susceptibility which 
charms, interests, captivates. — Beheve 
me, our amiable defects win more than 
our noblest virtues. Love requires 
sympathy, and sympathy is seldom con- 
nected with a sense of superiority. I 
envy none their " painful pre-end- 
fience!' Alas ! whether it be deformity 
or excellence which makes us say with 
Richard the Third, 

**^ 1 am myself alone !*'• 
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it comes to much the same thing. Then 
let us, Caroline^ content ourselves to 
gain in love what we lose in esteem. 

Man is to be held only by the slight^ 
est chains ; with the idea that he' can 
break them at pleasure, he submits to 
them in sport; but his pride revolts 
against the power to which his reason 
tells him he ought to submit. What 
then can woman gain by reason ? Can 
she prove by argument that she is ami* 
able ? or demonstrate that she is an an^ 

gel? 

Vain was the industry of the artist, 
who, to produce the image of perfect 
beauty, selected from the fairest faces 
their most fauldess features. Equally 
vain must be the efforts of the philoso* 
pher, who would excite the idea -of 
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mental perfection, by combinii^ an as* 
•emblage of party«coloured virtues. 

Such) I had almost said, is my sys'* 
Mn, but I mean my sentiments. I am 
not accurate enou^ to compose a sys* 
tern. After all, how vain are systems ! 
axid theories and reasonii^ t 

We may declainij but what do wf 
really know ? All is anoertaintf-~Ha« 
man prudence does nothing — ^Fortune 
e^rery thing : I leave eveiy thing there-* 
fore to fortune ; you leave nothing. 
Such is the difference between us, — and 
which shall be the happiest, time alone 
can decide. 

Farewell, dear Caroline; I love y<fo 
better than I thought I could love m 
pUlosopher. 

Your fTver affectionate, 

JULIA. 
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LETTER II. 

Caroline's answer to julia. 

AT tile bazard of ceafiing to be 
** tharmmg^ " interaitmg^ " taptwa^ 
** ting,'' I must, dear Julia, Tenture to 
reason iirith you, to examine your fa- 
yourite doctrine of ** amiable ikfeds" 
and if possible to dissipate tbat tinjust 
dread of perfection wfaicb you seem tb 
have eoittinoaUy before yoar eyes. 

It is die sole object of a woman's 
life, you say, to piuae* Her amiable 
defects please more than her noblest 
virtues, her follies more than her wis* 
dom, her caprice more than her tem^ 
per, and something, a nameless some* 
thing, which no art can imitate and no 
Kienpe 99(a teach, 1901S9 thi^n nft, 
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Artj you say, spoils the graces and 
corrupts the heart of woman; and at 
best can produce only a cold model of 
perfection ; which, though perhaps strict- 
ly cotiformable to rulcy can never touch 
the soul, or. please the unprejudiced 
taste, like one simple stroke of genuine 
nature. 

I have often observed, dear Julia, 
that an inaccurate use of words pro-^ 
duces such a strange confusion in all 
reasoning, that in the heat of debate, 
the cooibatantSj unable to distinguish 
their friends from their foes, fall pro- 
miscuously on both, A skilful dispu- 
tant knows well how to take advantage 
of : this confusion, and sometimes endea* 
vours to create it I do not know 
whether I am to suspect you of such a 
design ; but I must guard: against it . . . 
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' You have with great address availed 
yourself of the two ideas connectec} 
with the word art; first as opposed to 
simplicity it implies artifice, and next 
as opposed to ignorance, it comprer 
hends all the improvements of science, 
which, leading us to search for general 
causes, rewards us with a dominion 
over their dependent* effects : — that 
which instructs how to pursue the ob«- 
jects which we may have in view, with 
the greatest probability of success. All 
men who act from general principles 
are so far philosophers. Their objects 
may be, when attained, insufficient to 
their happiness, or they may not pre- 
viously have known all the necessary 
means to obtain them: but they must 
not therefore complain, if they do not 
meet with success, which they have no 
reason to expect. 



Pieirrhafius, in cQlkcting tiie most 
ftdmired exeeliencies from various mo* 
ddsy to produce perfectioo, coQcluded 
frcnn general principles that mankind 
would be pleased a^un with what had 
once excited their 'admiratton.-'*-So far 
he waa a philo«opter: ^but he was 
disappointed of success :-^Ye8» for he 
was ignorant of the cause necessary tti 
produce it The separate featui^ might 
be perfect) but they were unsuited to 
each other^ and in their forced union 
he could not giro to the whole counte- 
aance, symmetry, and an appropriate 
expression. 

There was, as you say, a samet?iing 
wanting, which his science had noV 
taught him. He should then have set 
himself to examine what that something 
wasji and how it was to be obtained- 
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;i9 waat of saceess arose from the in- 
Si^fideney^ not the fallacy of theory. 
Your object, dear Julia, we will sup* 
pose is ^' to please." If general obser- 
vation and experience hav^ taugjbt you 
that slight accomplishments, and a tri* 
rial character, succeed more certainly 
in obtaining tliis end, than higher worth, 
and sense, you act from {Nrinciple in 
rejecting the one and aiming at the 
otlier. You have discovered, or diink 
you have discovered, the secret causes 
which produce the desired efiect, and 
you employ them« Do not call this 
instinct or nature; this also, tboug)» 
you scorn it, is philosophy^ 

But when you come soberly to re* 
fleet, you have a feeling in your mind 
that reason and cool judgment disap* 
j^rove of the part you are acting. 
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Let uft however, distinguish between 
disapprobation of the object, and the 
means- 
Averse as entbusiasm 13 to die retro- 
grade motion of analysis, let me^ my 
dear friend, lead you one step backward. 
fFhy do you wish to please? I ex- 
cept at present from the question, the 
desire to please, arising from a passion, 
^which requires a reciprocal return. 
Confined as this wish must be in a 
woman's heart to one object alone, 
when you say, Julia, that the admira- 
tion of others will be absolutely neces- 
sary to your happiness, I must suppose 
you mean to express only a general 
desire to please ? 

Then under this limitation — ^let me 
ask you again, why do you wish to 
please? 
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Do not let a word stop you. The 
word vanity conveys to us a disagree- 
able idea. There seems something sel-^ 
JUh in the sentiment. — That all the 
pleasure we feel in pleasing others^ 
arises from the gratification it affords to 
our own vanity. 

We refine, and explain, and never 
can bring ourselves fairly to make a 
confession, which we are sensible must^ 
lower us in the opinion of others, and 
consequently mortify the very vanity 
we would conceal. So strangely then 
do we deceive ourselves as to deny the 
existence of a motive, which at the in- 
stant prompts the denial. But lee us, 
dear Julia, exchange the word vanity 
for a less odious word, self-complacen- 
cy; let us acknowledge that we wish 
to please, because the success raises 
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our self-complacency* If you ask why 
raising our self«-approbadooi gives us 
pleasure, I must answer, that I do not 
Jknow. Yet I see and feel that it does ; 
I observe that the voice of numbers is 
capable of rai^ng the highest transport 
or the most fatal despair. The ^e of 
man seems to possesi^ a &scioatiilg 
pover over his fellow-creatures, to 
raise the blush of shame, or the glow 
of pride. 

I look around me and I see riches, 
titles, dignities pursued with such ea* 
gerness by thousands, only as the «igns 
of distinction. Nay, are not all these 
things sacrificed the moment they ceasci 
to be distinctions. The moment tiie 
prize of glory is to be won by other 
loeans, do not millions sacrifice their 
fortunes, their peace, their health, their 
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lives, ioit fame. Then amongst the 
highest pleasures of tiuman beings, I 
must piace self-approbation. With this 
belief, let us endeavour to secure it in 
the greatest extent, and to the longest 

duration. 

• < 

Then Julia, the wisb to please be- 
comes onlj a secondary motive subor* 
dinate to the desire I have to secure 
my own self-complacency. We will 
eicamine how far they are connected. 

In reflecting upon my own mind, I 

observe that I am flattered by the opi* 

nion of others, in proportion to the 

opinion I have previously formed of 

their judgment ; or, I perceive that the 

opinion of numbers, merely as numbers^ 

has power to give me great pleasure or 

great pain. I would unite both these 

pleasures if I could, but in general I 
12 



cannot — they are incompatible* The 
opinion of the vulgar crowd and the 
enlightened individual^ the applause of 
the highest and the lowest of mankind, 
cannot be obtained by the same means. 

Another question then arises, whom 
shall we wish to please?-^— We must 
choose, and be decided in the choice. 

You say that you are proud; I am 
prouder. — You will be content, with 
indiscriminate admiration — ^nothing will 
content me but what is select* As 
long as I have the use of my reason — 
as long as my heart can feel the de- 
lightful sense of a " well-earned praise," 
I will fix my eye on the highest pitch 
of excellence, and steadily endeavour 
to attain it. 

Conscious of her worth, and daring 
to assert it, I would have a woman 
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early in life, know that she is capable 
of filling the heart of a man of sense 
and merit; that she is worthy to be 
his companion and friend. With all 
die energy of her soul, with all the 
powers of her understanding, I would 
have a woman endeavour to please 
those whom she esteems and loves. 

She runs a risk, you will say, of 
never meeting her equal. — Hearts and 
understandings of a superior order are 
seldom met with in the world ; or when 
met with, it may not be her particular 
good fortune to win them. — True ; but 
if ever she wins^ she will keep them; 
and the prize appears to me well worth 
the pains and difficulty of attaining. 

I, Julia, admire and feel enthusiasm; 

4 

but 1 would have philosophy directed 
to the highest objects. I dread apathy. 
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as much as you can, and I would ea- 
dearour to prevent it^ not by sacrifidr^ 
half my existence, but by enjoying the 
whole with moderation. 

You ask why exercise does not in- 
crease sensibility, and why sympathy 
with imaginary distress will not alao 
increase the disposition to sympatluse 
with what is real? — Because pity 
should, I thii^, always be associated 
with the active desire to relieve. If 
it be suffered to become a passhe sen-- 
sation^ it is a useless weakness, not a 
virtue* The species of reading you 
speak of must be hurtful, even in this 
respect, to the mind, as it indulges all 
the luxury of woe in sympathy with 

fictitious distress, without requiring the 
exertion which reality demands : beside^ 

universal experience proves to us that 
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habit, 80 far from ioereuing itmenHbi* 
Ikyv absolutely destroys it, by familiar* 
i^ng it with objects of compassion. 

Let me, my dear friend, appeal even 
to yonr own experience in the very in- 
stance you mention. Is there any pa« 
tbetie writer in tile world, who could 
move you as much at the ^'twentieth 
'^ reading, as at the first.'' * Speak na'- 
turally, and at the third or fourth rea- 
ding, you would probably say, it is very 
pathetic, but I have read it before — I 
liked it better the first time; that is to 
say, it did touch me once — I know it 
ought to touch me now, but it does 
not : — ^beware of this ! — Do not let life 
become as tedious as a twice-told tale. 

* Hume saidy that Parners poems were as fresh at 
the twentieth reading as at the first. 
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Farewel, dear Julia; this is the an- 
swer of fact against eloquence ; philo'- 
sophy against enthusiasm. You appeal 
from my understanding to my heart — 
I appeal from the heart to the under- 
standing of my judge; and ten years 
hence the decision perhaps will be in 
my favour. 

Your*s sincerely, 

CAROLINE* 
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LETTER III. 



Carouke to Julia, 
On her intended marriage* 

INDEED, my dear Julia, I hardly 
know how to venture to give you my 
advice upon a subject, which ought to 
depend so much upon your own taste 
and feelings. My opinion and my 
wishes I could readily tell you: the 
idea of seeing you united and attached 
to my brother, is certainly the most 
agreeable to me; but I am to divest 
myself of the partiality of a sister, 
and to consider my brother and Lord 
V — ^, as equal candidates for your 
preference ; equal I mean in your re- 
gard ; for you say that " Your heart is 
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^^ not yet decided in its choi€e.-^If that 
^' oracle would declare itself in intel- 
^' ligible terms^ you would not hesi* 
^^ tate a moment to obey its dictates.** 
But, my dear Julia, is there not ano- 
ther, a sqfpr, I do not say a bett^ 
oracle, to be consulted ? your reason ? 
— ^Whilst the ^' doubtful beam still nods 
" from side to side,'* you may with 
a steady hand weigh your own motives, 
and determine what things will be es- 
sential to your happiness, and what 
price you will pay for them ; for 

'^ £ac]> pleasure has its price ; and they who paj 
^* Too much of pain, hut squander life away/' 

Do me the justice to believe that I 
do not quote these lines of Dryden. as 
being the finest poetry he - ever wrote ; 
for poets, you know, as Waller wittily 
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observed, never socceed w weU in 
truth, as in fiction. 

Since we cannot in tife expect to 
reakiae all our wnhes, we must distin- 
guish those wliich claim the rank of 
wants. We must separate the fanciful 
from the real, or at least make the one 
subservient to the other. 

It is of the utmost importance to you^ 
more particularly, to take eveiy pre* 
caution before you dedde for life, be- 
cause disappointment and restraii^ af* 
terwards would be insupportaUe to 
your temper. 

You have often declared to me, my 
dear friend, that your love of poetry, 
and of all the refinements of literary and 
romantic pursuits is so intimately '^ in- 
'^ terwoven in your mind, that nothing 
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** could separate them, without desti'Oy 
" ing the whole fabric.'' 

Your tastes, you say are fixed ; if 
they are so, you must be doubly care- 
ful to insure their gratification. If you 
cannot make them subservient to ex- 
ternal circumstances, you should cer- 
tainly, if it be in your power, choose a 
situation in which circumstances will be 
subservient to them. If you are con- 
Yincecl that you could not adopt the 
tastes of another, it will be absolutely 
necessary for your happiness to live 
with one whose tastes are similar to 
your own. 

The belief in that sympathy of souls 
which the poets suppose declares itself 
between two people at first sight, is 
perhaps as absurd as the late fashion- 
able belief in animal magnetism : but 
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there is a sympathy which, if it ba not 
the foundation, may be called the ce- 
ment of affection. Two people could 
not I should think retain any lasting 
affection for each other, without a mu- 
tual sympathy in taste and in their di- 
urnal occupations, and domestic plea- 
sures. This you will allow, my dear 
Julia, even in a fuller extent than I do. 
Now, my brother's tastes, character, 
and habits of iife, are so very different 

from lord V ^'s, that I scarcely know 

how you can compare them; ^t least 
before you can decide which of the two 
would make you the happiest in life, 
you must determine what kind of life 
you may wish to lead ; for .my brother, 
though, he might make you very l^ppy 
in domestic life, would not make. the 
Countess of V happy; nor would 
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lord V make Mrs. Percy happy. 

They must be two different \iroineD, 
with diflferent habite, and different 
wishes; so that you most divide your- 
self^ my dear Julia, like Araspes, into 
two selves; I do not say into a bad and 
a good self; choose some other epithets 
to distinguish them^ but distinct they 
must be — so let them now declare* and 
decide their pretensions; and let the 
victor have not only the honours of a 
triumph, but all the prerogatives of 
victory. Let the aubdued be subdued 
for life— Let the victor take every pre* 
otution which policy can dictate, to 
prevent the poteibility of future contests 
with the vanquished. 

But without talking poetry to you my 
dear firiend, let me seriously recom*- 
lamd it to you to examine your own 
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flttiid carefully^ and if yea find that 
public diversions and public adoiiration, 
dissipation^ and ail tbe pleasures of 
riches and high rank, are really and 
truly essential to your happinessi direct ' 
your choice accordin^y. Marry lord 
V , he has a large fortune, exten- 
sile connections, and an exalted sta^ 
tion; his own taste for show and <ex- 
pence, his family pride, and personal 
ranity, will all tend to the end you pro- 
pose. Your house, table, equipages, 
may be all in tbe highest style of mag* 

nificence. Lord V ^'s easiness of 

temper and fondness for you will readi- 
ly give you that entire ascendency over 

r 

his pleasures, which your abilities give 
you over his understanding. He wfll 
hot controul your wishes, you may grar 
tify them to the utmost bounds of 
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fortune, and perhaps beyond those 
bounds; you may have entire command 
al home and and abroad. If these are 
your objects, Julia, take them, they are 
in your power. But remember, you 
must take with them their necessary con- 
comitants — the restraints upon your 
time, upon the choice of your friends 
and your company, which high life im- 
poses ; the ennui subsequent to dissipa- 
tion ; the mortifications of rivalship in 
beauty, wit, rank, and magnificence; 
the trouble of managing a large fortune, 
and the chance of involving your affairs 
and your family in difHcuIty and dis- 
tress; these and a thousand more evils 
you must submit to. You must re- 
nounce all the pleasures of the heart 
and. of the imagination; you must 
g^ye up the idea of cultivating literary 
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taste; you must not expect from your 
husband friendship arid confidence, or 
any of the delicacies of affection : — ^you 
govern him, he cannot therefore be 
your equal ; you may be a fond mother, 
but you cannot educate your children ; 
you will neither have the time, nor the 
power to do it ; you must trust them to 
a governess. In the selection of your 
friends, and in the enjoyment of their 
company and conversation, you will be 
still more restrained ; in short, you must 
give up the pleasures of domestic life, 
for that is not in this case, the life you 
have chosen. But you will exclaim 
against me for supposing you capable of 
making such a choice — such sacrifices ! 
I am sure, ne^vt to my brother, I am 
the last person in the world who would 
wish you to make them. ^ 
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You have another choice, my dear 
Julia; domestic life is offered to you, 
by one who has every wish, and every 
power to make it ^greable to you : by 
one whose tastes resemble your own; 
who would be a judge and a fond ad- 
mirer of all your perfections. You 
would have perpetual motives to cul- 
tivate every talent, and to exert every 
power of pleasing for his sake-^for his 
sake, whose penetration no improvement 
would escape, and whose affection 
woirid be susoeptiWe of every proof of 
yours, ^m I drawing too flattering a 
picture ? — A sister's hand may draw a 
partial likeness, but still it will be a like- 
ness. At all events, my dear Julia, you 
would be certain of the mode of life yOu 
would toad with my brother. The regu- 
lation of your time and occupations 
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would be your own. In the education 
of your family you would meet with no 
interuptions or restraint. You would 
have no governess ^o counteract, no 
strangers to intrude ; you might follow 
your own judgment, or yield to the 
judgment of one, who would never re- 
quire you to submit to his opinion, but 
to his reasons. 

Alt the pleasures of friendship you 
would enjoy in your own family in the 
highest perfection, and you would have 
for your sister the friend of your infancy. 

CAROLINE. 
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LETTER IV. 



Caroline to Lady V- 



Upon her intended separation from her 

husband. 

YOU need not fear, my dear 

lady V , that I should trhimph in 

the accomplishment of my prophecies ; 
or that I should reproach you for hav- 
ing preferred your own opinion to my 
advice. Believe me, my dear Julia, I 
am your friend, nor would the name of 
sister have increased my friendship. 

Five years have made then so great 
a change in your feelings and views of 
life, that a few days ago, when my let- 
ter to you on your marriage accidental- 
ly fell into your hands, " you were 
" struck with a species of astonishment 
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" at your choice^ and you burst into 
** tears in an agony of despair ^ on read- 
" ing the wretched doom foretold to the 

" wife of Lord V- . A doom^ you 

add, " which I feel hourly accomplish- 
** ing, and which I see no possibility 
" of averting, but by a separation from 
'^ a husband, with whom, I now think, 
^* it was madness to unite myself.^ Your 
opinion, I must already know upon this 
subject, ^' as the same arguments which 
** should have preoented me from ma- 
'' king such a choice, ought now to de^ 
" termine me to abjure it,^ 

You say, dear Julia, that my letter 
struck you with despair. — Despair is ei* 
ther madness or folly ; it obtains, it de- 
serves, nothing from mankind but pity ; 
and pity, though it be a kin to love, has 
yet a secret affinity to contempt In 
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strong mind?, despair is an acute dfSr 
ease ; the prelude to great exertion. In 
weak minds^ it is a chronic distemper, 
followed by incurable indolence. Let 
the crisis be favourably, and resume 
your wonted energy. Instead of auifer* 
ing the imagination to dwell with una- 
vailing sorrow on the past, l^t us turn 
our attention towards the future. When 
an evil is irretnediable, let us acknqwr 
ledge it to be such and bear it:— there ia 
no power to which we submit so cer- 
tainly, as to necessity. With our hopes, 
our wishes cease. Imagination has a 
contracting, as well as an ei^pansive fa- 
culty. The prisoner, who, deprived of 
all that we conceive to constitute the 
pleasures of life, could interest or oc- 
cupy himself with the labours of a spi- 
der, was certainly a philosopher. He 
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enjoyed all the meaii3 of happiixess tb«t 
were left in bis power. 

I. know, my dear lady V — ^ — y thftt 
words have little effect over grief; apd 
I do noty I assure you, meem to insult 
you with the parade of stoic philosophy. 
But consider, your error is not perhaps 
90 great as you imagine. Certainly, they 
who at the beginning of life, can with a 
steady eye look through the Jong per- 
spective of distant years, who can in 
one view comprise all the different ob- 
jects of bappime^s and misery, who can 
compare accurately, and justly e^t^igiatc 
their respective dqgi^es pf importance ; 
^xl^ who, after having formal ^uch a 
calculation, are capable of acting uni- 
formly, in consequence of their own 
conviction, are th ^ wisest, and as far as 
prudence can influence our fortune, the 
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happiest of human beings. Next to 
this favoured class, are those who can 
perceive, and repair their own errors ; 
who can stop at any given period, to 
take a new view of life. If unfortunate 
circumstances have denied you a place 
in the first rank, you may, dear Julia, 
secure yourself a station in the second. 
Is not the conduct of a woman, after 
her marriage, of infinitely more impor- 
tance than her previous choice, what- 
ever it may have been ? Then now con- 
sider what yours should be. 

You say, that it is easier to break a 
chain then to stretch it ; but remember 
that whtfn broken, your part of the 
chain^ Julia, will still remain with you 
and fetter and disgrace you through 
life. Why should a woman be so cir- 
cumspect in her choice ? Is it not be-? 
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cause when once made she must abide 
by it ^^ She sets her life upon the 
^* cast, and she must stand the hazard 
*' of the die." From domestic uneasi- 
ness a man has a thousand resources ; 
in middling life, the tavern; in high 
life, the gaming table suspends the anx- 
iety of thought Dissipation, ambition, 
business, the occupation of a profes** 
sion ; change of place ; change of com- 
pany, afford him agreeable and honour- 
able relief from domestic chagrin. If 
his home become tiresome, he leaves it ; 
if his wife become disagreeable to him, 
he leaves her, and in leaving her loses 
only a wife. But what resource has a 
woman ? — Precluded from all the occu^ 
pations common to the other sex, she 
loses even those peculiar to her own. 
She has no remedy, from the company 
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of a man she dislikes, but a separation ; 
and this remedy, desperate as it is, is 
allowed only to a certain class of wo- 
mea in society ; to those whose fortune 
affords them the means of subsistence, 
and whose friends have secured to them 
a separate maintenance. A peeress then 
probably can leave her husband if she 
wish it; a peasant's wife cannot; she 
depends upon the character and privi-* 
leges of a wife for actual subsistence. 
Her domestic care, if not her affection, 
is securld to her husband; and it is 
just that it should. He sacrifices his li- 
berty, his labour, his ingenuity, his 
time, for the support and protection of 
his wife ; and in propoi'tion to his pro^ 
tection, is his power. 

In higher life, where the sacrifices 
pi both parties in the original union are 
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oiore equal, the evils of a separation 
are more nearly balanced. But eveo 
here, the wife who has hazarded leart 
suffers the most by the dissolution of 
the partnership; she loses a great part 
of her fortune, and of the conveniences 
and luxuries of life. She loses her 
home, her rank in society. ~ She loses 
both the repellent and the attractive 
power of a mistress of a family. " Her 
^' occupation is gone.'' She becomes a 
wanderer. Whilst her youth and beauty 
last, she may enjoy that species of de- 
lirium, caused by public admiration; 
fortunate if habit does not destroy the 
power of this charm, before the season 
of its duration expire. It was said to 
be the wish of a celebrated modern 
beauty, '^ that she might not survive her 
^^ nine end twentieth birth-day/' I have 
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often heard this wish quoted^ for its ex- 
travagance; but I always admired it for 
its good sense. The lady foresaw the 
inevitable doom of her declining years« 
Her apprehensions for the future em^ 
bittered even her enjoyment of the pre^ 
sent; and she had resolution enough to 
offer to take a ^^ bond of fate/' to isacri-i* 
fice one half of her life, to secure the 
pleasure of the other. . 

But dear lady V ', probably this 

wish was made at some distance from 
the destined period of its accomplish- 
ment. On the eve of her nine and twen- 
tieth birth-day, the lady perhaps might 
have felt inclined to retract her prayer. 
At least we should provide for the cow-r 
ardice which might seize the female mind 
at such an instant. Even the most 
wretched life has power to attach us ; 
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none can be more wretched than the 
old age of a dissipated beauty : — un- 
less, lady V , it be that of a 

woman, who, to all her evils has the 
addition of remorse, for having abjured 
her duties and abandoned her family. 
Such is the situation of a woman who 
separates from her husband. Reduced 
to go .the same insipid round of public 
amusements, yet more restrained than 
an unmarried beauty in youth, yet more 
miserable in age, the superiority of her 
genius and the sensibility of her heart, 
become her greatest evils. She, indeed, 
must pray for indifference. Avoided by 
all her family connections, hated and 
despised where she might have been 
loved and respected, solitary in the midst 
of society, she feels herself deserted at- 
the time of life when she most wants- 
social comfort and assistance. 
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Deaf Julia, whilst it is yet in your 
power secure to yourself a happier fate ; 
retire to the bosom of your own fkmily ; 
prepare for yourself a new society ; per-* 
fbrm the duties, and you shall soon en^ 
joy the pleasures of domestic lifb ; edu^ 
cate your children ; whilst they are young 
it shall be your occupation; as they grow 
up it shall be your glory. Let me an-^ 
ticipate your future success, when they 
shall appear such as you can make them; 
when the world shall ask ^^ who educa* 
" ted these amiable young w<nnen ? 
" Who formed their character ? Who 
" cultivated the talents of this promi- 
"sing young man? Why does this 
" whole family live together so perfect*^ 
" ly united ?" With one voice, dear 
Julia, your children shall name their 
iKiQther; she who in the bloom, of youth 
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checked herself in the career of dnsipa*' 
tion, and tuitied all the ability and ener^ 
gy of her mind to their education. 

Such will be your future ftime. In 
the mean time, before you have formed 
for yourself companions in your own 
family, you will want a society suited 
to your taste. ^^ Disgusted as you have 
been with frivolous company, you say 
that you wish to draw around you a 
society of literary and estimable 
** friends, whose conversation and ta- 
^^ knts shall delight you, and who at 
^^ the same time that they are excited 
*■ to display their own abilities, shall 
" be a judge of yours.* ^ 

But dear lady V j the possibility 

of your forming such a society must 
depend on your having a home to re«- 
ceive, a character and consequence in 
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life to invite and attach friends. The 
opinion of numbers is necessary to ex- 
cite the ambition of individuals. To be 
a female Mectenas you must have pow- 
er to confer favours, as well as judg- 
ment to discern merit. 

What castles m the air are built by 
the synthetic wand of imagination, 
which vanish when exposed to the ana- 
lysis of reason ! 

Then, Julia, supposing that Lord 

V y as your husband, becomes a 

negative quantity, as to your happiness, 
yet he will acquire another species of 
value as the master of your family, and 
the father of your children. As a per- 
son who supports your public conse- 
quence, and your private self-compla* 

cency. Yes, dear lady V ^ he will 

increase your self-complacency ; for do 
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you not think, that whea your husbsnd 
sees his children prosper under your 
care^ his family united under your ma- 
nagement — Whilst he feels your ment 
at home, and hears your praises abroad, 
do you not think he will himself learn 
to respect and love you ? You say that 
" he is not a judge of female exi^llence; 
^^ tfmt he has^no real taste; that vanity 
^^ is his ruling passion.'' Then if his 
judgment be dependant on the opinion 
of others, he will be the more easily led 
by the public voice, and you will com- 
mand the suf&ages of the public. If he 
has not taste enough to approve, he 
will have vanity enough to be proud of 
you ; and a vain man insensibly begins 
to love that of which he is proud. Why 

does lord V love his buildings, his 

paintings, his equipages ? It is not for 

L 
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their intrinsic value ; but because they 
«re means of 4istiiiction to him. Let 
•bis wife become a greats distinction to 
liim, and on the same principles be wiil 
j)refer her. Set an example then, deieur 
4ady V — = — , of domestic virtue; your 
talents shall make it admired, your jmvk 
shaU make it conspicuous. You are 
funbitious, Julia, you love praise; you 
iiave been used to it ; you cannot Uve 
ibappily without it. 

Praise is a jnecEtal luKury, which 'her 
<:omes irom haibit absolutely necfissairj 
to our existence; :and in purchasing it 
we must pay the prioe set »pon it by 
society. The more curious, the moi» 
avaricious we become of this ^' aearial 
^^ coin,'' the more it is our iQteresI: to 
preserve its currency aad increase its 
value^ You, my dear Julia, in parti* 
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cular, who have aittassel so much of 
it, should not ciy down its price, for 
your own sake ! — Do not then say in a 
fit of disgust, that ^^ you are grown too 
** wise now to value applause.** 

If, during youth, your appetite for 
applause was lodiscrifninate, and in- 
dulged to excess, you ane now more dif* 
ficult ki your choice, and- arc beconw 
an €pcure in your tMtt for praise. 

Adieu, nty dear Julia; I hope sUii to 
sec you as happy in dotticstiG Ufe, as 

Your ever afiectioQate 

and sincere friend, 

CAROLINE. 
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LETTER V. 



Caroline to Lady V- 



On her conduct after her separation 
from her husband. 

A delicacy, of which I now begin 
to repent, has of late prevented me from 
writing to you. I am afraid I shall b» 
abrupt, but it is necessary to be explicit 
Your conduct, ever sincd your separa- 
tion from your husband^ has been anx* 
iously watched from a variety of mo- 
tives, by his family and your own ; — it 
has been blamed. Reflect upon your 
own mind^ and examine with what 
justice. 

Last summer when I was with you I 
observed a change in your conversa- 
tion, and the whole turn of your thoughts. 
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I perceived an unusual impatience of 
restraint; a confusion in your ideas 
when jou began to reason, — an elo- 
quence in your language, when you be- 
gan to declaim, which convinced me, 
that from some secret cause the powers 
of your reason had been declining^ and 
those of your imagination rapidly in- 
creasing; the boundaries of right and 
wrong seemed to be no longer marked 
in your mind. Neither the rational 
hope of happiness, nor a sense of duty 
governed you ; but some unknown, way- 
ward power seemed to have taken pos- 
session of your understanding, and to 
have thrown every thing into confusion. 
You appeared peculiarly averse to phi- 
losophy : let me recall your own words 
to you 5 you asked " of what use philo- 
^^ sophy could be to beings who had uq 
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^^ free will, and hQw (^e ideaa of just 
^^ punishment acKl iavoluntary cnase 
" could be reconciled?" 

Your understanding invol^d. itself im 
Qsetapbysical absurdity. In cQnversing| 
^poa Htenary subjects one eveoing, m 
speaking of tbe striking difference be*' 
t^een the eonduGt and the understan- 
ding of the gre%t l^ord Bacon^ you sai(it 
that "it by no s^eans siirprised you; 
^^ thx4: to an enlarge mind^ accustomed 
^^ tp consider tbe universe as one va3t: 
^^ tehoh, ^ conduct of that little wh 
^^ mated atom» that inconsiderable pact^ 
'^ ^elfy musti be too insignificant to fix. 
<' or merit attention. It wa^ nothing^'' 
you saifl, " in the general, mass of vice 
" a«4 virtue, happiness and misery." J 
believe I answered, ^^that it might be 
" nothing compared to thq great '^hole. 
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^ but it was eoery^ thing to the indivi- 
^^ dual." Such were your opinioiis ia< 
theory ; you must know enough of the^ 
human heart, to perceive, their tendency 
when' reduced to practice. Speculative 
opinions^, I know, have little influence 
over the practice of those who act muclv 
and think little; but I should conceive 
tiieir power to be considerable over the 
conduct of those who have much time 
for reflection and little necessity for ac- 
tion. In one case the habit of action 
governs the thoughts upon any sudden 
emergency; in the other, the thougbtr 
govern the actions. The truth or false- 
hood then of speculative opinions is of 
much greater consequence to our sex 
than to the other; as we liv6 a life of 
reflection, they of aetioni 
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Retrace then, dear Julia^ to your 
mind the course of your thoughts for 
some time past; discover the cause of 
this revolution in your opinions; judge 
yourself; and remember, that in the 
mind as well as in the body, the highest 
pitch of disease is often attended with an 
unconsciousness of its existence. If, 

then, lady V ^ upon receiving my 

letter, you should feel averse to this 
self-examination, or if you should ima- 
gine it to be useless, I no longer advise, 
I command you to quit your present 
abode; come to me; fly from the dan- 
ger and be safe. 

Dear Julia, I must assume this pe* 
remptoryton^; if you are angry, I must 
disregardyour anger ; it is the anger of 
diseasie, the anger of one who is roused 
from that sleep which would end iq 
death. 
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I respect the equality of friendship; 
but this equality permits^ nay requires 
the temporary ascendancy I assume. In 
real friendship the judgment, the geni- 
us, the prudencp of each party become 
the common property of both. Even if 
they are equals they may not be so 
always. Those transient fits of passion, 
to which the best and wisest are liable, 
may deprive even the superior of. the 
advantage of their reason. She then has 
still in her friend, an impartial^ though 
perhaps an inferior judgment;, each be- 
comes the guardian of the other, as their 
mutual safety may require. 

Heaven seems to have grQ.nted this 
double chan(;e of virtue and bappinesS| 
sis the peculiar reward of friendship. 

Use it then, my dear friend ; accept 
fhe assistance you could so well return. 
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Obey me; I shall judgie of you by your 
rtSM^ution^ at this crisis; on^ it depends 
ynur fate> and my* friendi^ip* 

Tour sincere, 
and affectionate 
CAROLINE. 



LETTER VL 



CaROX^FSTS to JjADY V 

Just b^re she went tx) France. 

Jane I7\b. 

THE time is now come, Lady Y- 
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when I must bid you an eternal adieu* 

With what deep regret, I need not, 
Julia, I cannot tell' you. 

I burned your letter the moment' I 
had' read itt Yoqr past confidence I 
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vfver will betray; but I mu^ saiounM 
aH fiiiiure kUevcourse with you« I am 
a sister, a v^iie, a i^other ;, all these coar 
nectioQS forbid me ta be longer yoius 
ficiead. In mi^brtun^ in sicknese, on 
in poverty, I never would have forsaken 
you; but infamy I cannot share. I 
would have gcme, I went, to- the brink 
of the precipice ta save you; with all 
my force I held you back ; but in vain# 
Sut why do I vindicate my conduet ta 
you. nowF Accustomed as. I have alt^ 
ways- been, to think jour approbatioq^ 
pecessaxy to my happiness, I forgot that! 
henceforward your opinion i^ to beno^ 
thing to me, or mine to you» 

Oh Julia, the idea, the certainty, that 
you must, if you live, be in a few years, 
in a few months perhaps, reduced tp 
absolute want — in a foreign country-^ 
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without a friend — ^a protector — ^the fate 
of women, who have fallen from a state 

as high as yours — the names of L ^ 

of G , the horror I feel at join- 
ing your name to theirs, impels me to 
make one more attempt to save you. 

Companion of my earliest years! 
friend of my youth ! my beloved Julia ! 
• — by the happy innocent hours we have 
spent together — by the love you had 
for me — by the respect you bear to the 
memory of your mother — by the agony, 
with which ydiir father will hear of the 
loss of his daughter* — ^by all that has 
power to touch your mind— I conjure 
you, I implore you to pause ! — Farewel ! 

CAROLINE. 
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LETTER Vlh 



Caroline to Lord V- 

Written a fc^ months after thi date of 
the preceding letter. 

My LoRD^ 

THOUGH I am too sensible that 
all connection between my unfortunate 
friend and her family must for some 
time have been dissolved, I venture now 
to address myself to your lordship. 

On Wednesday last, about half after 
six o'clock in the evening, the following 
note was brought to me. It had been 
written with such a trembling hand 
that it was scarcely legible ; but I knew 
the writing too well. 

" If you ever loved me, Caroline, 
'' read this-^o not tear it the moment 
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•' you see the name of Julia — she has 
"suffered — she is humbled. — I left 
'* France with the hope of seeing you 
*^ once more — but now I am so near 
^ you Ay courage fails, and my heart 
" sinks within nte — I have no friend 
" upon earth — I deserve none — yet I 
" cannot help wishing to see onoe more 
" before I die the friend of my youdi, 
" to thank 'her with my last breath. 

" But, dear Caroline, if I must not 
" see you, write to me, if possible, one 
'^ line of consolation. 

" Tell me, is my &tber living — do 
" you know any thing of my children ? 
" — I dare not ask for my husband — 
" adieu ! — I am so weak that I can 
" scarcely write — I hope I shall soon 
" be no more — Farewel ! 

JULU." 
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I immediataiy detomioed to f(4kMr 
tfae faeaoer of tbis leitter. — Jutta ^m 
miitii^ ifor my answer at a anuai ion, in 
a neigbboariog village ai a feir mles 
distanoe.— It was isight whm I :got tiMW 
^- every thing was silent-*^ tbe houses 
vtece sfam up, exicepting ^aoei ia whieb 
we saw two or three j%hts (glmmering 

% 

through the wind o<w ;— this was the iaiii 
as your lardship loay iaiagine, it was 
a very oiiseraUe piaoO'^^tibe mistreas 4if 
the faouse seeioed to be touched with 
pity for the strai3(ger< — she opened the 
door of a small roonpf, where she said 
the poor lady was resting, and retired 
as I enteried. 

Upon a low matted seat beside tha 
fire, sat lady V - ■ ■ ; she was in black; 
her knees were crossed, and her wfaita^ 
l^ut emaciated arms fiw^ on <NQa ai4a 
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Over her kp, her hands were clasped 
together, and her eyes fixed upon the 
fire ; she seemed neither to hear or see 
any thing around her, but totally ab^^ 
sorbed in her own reflections^ to have 
sunk into insensibility. — I dreaded to 
f ouse her from this state of torpor ; and 
I believe I stood for some moments 
motionless : — ^at last I moved softly to* 
wards her — she turned her head— ^ 
Started up — a scarlet blush overspread 
her face — she grew livid again instant-* 
ly, gave IL faint shriek, and sunk sense- 
less into my arms. 

When she returned to herself, and 
found her head lying upon my shoul- 
der, and heard my voice soothing her, 
with all the expressions of kindness I 
could think of, she smiled with a look 
of gratitude, which I never shall forget 
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-— ^^like one who had • been long unused 
to kindness^ she seemed ready to pour 
forth all the fondness of her heart : — 
but as if recollecting herself better, she 
immediately checked her feelings — 
withdrew her hand from mine — thank- 
ed me — ^said-she was quite well again- 
cast down her eyes, and her manner 
changed from tenderness to timidity. 
She seemed to think that she had lost 
all right to sympathy, and received 
even the common of&ces of humanity 
with surprise — her high spirit, I saw, 
was quite broken. 

, I think I never felt such sorrow, as 
I did in contemplating Julia at this in- 
stant : — she who stood before me sink- 
ing under the sense of inferiority, I 
knew to be my equal — my superior — 
yet by fatal imprudence, by one rash 
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itcp, all her gteat, and g6od, and anfria* 
ble qiialifies, were irretrievabiy lort t<^ 

• * 

the world and to herself. 

When I thought that she was a littW 
recovered, I begged of her, if i^he ivft* 
not too much fatiguedj to let t[t6 cftrl-y 
her home; at thesfe words she looked 
at me with liitrprise. Her *ye3 filled 
with tears, but without making any 
other feply, she suffered me to AtkW 
her arm within niin^, arid attempted to 
follow me. I did iiot know ho# feeble 
she was^ till she began to walk; it wat 
with the utmost difficillty I supported 
her to the door ; and by the assistance 
of the pedplfe of the house she was lift- 
ed into the carriage :— 7 we went very 
slowly— whep the carriage stopped she 
was seized with an universal trfemor— - 
the started when the mati knocked at 
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D»p 4oov, ^nd se^a\ed to dread its being 
Qpeped. T^ appef^ripc^ of light, and 
^ha $Qq^d of cbQ^rfvil voi9es struck h^r 
with (lorrpr. 

I Qou^ not ^lylself help bei^g shock- 
ed ^th \\^^ contrast between the dreac^- 
f^l 8it^a(iQ^ of iqy friend and the hap- 

pjne^is cif the fftfflily tp which I w8^$ re- 

* 

turning. 

Oh 1 said sbe> what are the^e voices ? 
-^Whither are you taking me? — For 
(leayen's sake do not let ^ny body see 
me !^— I lUfsured her that she should go 
direptly to her oyirn apartment, and that 
no human beipg should approach her 
withou); I^er ei^press permission. 

JUas 1 it happpne4 at this very mo- 
ment that all my children came running 
with the utmost gaiety into the hall to 
meet us, and the very circumstance 

MS 
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\^'hich I had been so anxious to prevent 
happened— littlc'Julia was amongst them. 
The gaiety of the children suddenly ceas- 
ed the moment they saw lady V 

coming up the steps — they were struck 
with her melancholy air, and counte- 
nance: — she, leaning upon my arm, 
with her eyes fixed upon the ground, let 
me lead her in, and sunk upon the first 
chair she came to. — I made a sign to the 
children to retire, but the moment they 

began to move, lady V looked up 

— saw her daughter — and now for the 
first time burst into tears. The little 
girl did not recollect her poor mother^ 
till she heard the sound of her voice, 
and then she threw her arms round her 
neck, crying, " Is it you, mama.^" — 
and all the children immediately crowd- 
ed round and asked, " if this was the 
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^' same lady V ^ who used to play 

" with them P'* 

It is impossible to describe the effect 
these simple questions had on Julia : — 
a variety of emotions seemed struggling 
in her countenance ; she rose ^nd made 
an attenipt to break from the children, 
but could not — ^she had not strength to 
support herself. We carried her away 
and put her to bed ; she took no notice 
of ^ny body, nor did she even seem to 
know that I was with her ; I thought she 
was insensible, but as I drew the cur- 
tains I heard her give a deep sigh. 

I left her and carried away her little 
girl, who had followed us up stairs and 
begged to stay with her mother, but I 
was apprehensive that the sight Qf her, 
might renew her agitation, 
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kher 1 wdiS gotie they totd mb 'diat 

a ^ 

she was perfectly still, witt^ Wer lei^es 
closed, knd t stayed at^iay sbmfe thne, 
in hopes thit she tnight sldep ; hdw^ver^ 
about midnight she ^Utit tp b^g to sp6a^ 
10 me ; she was vcfry ffi— she *b6(?kdtafe& 
to me to sit do^n % her bdd-grcfe^-*^ 
every one left the roCftft, titiSi \^h^ Jtr- 
lia saw lierseJf t^orie with toe shfe took 
my hand, an^ inflow btifda^m vdifcfe, 
$he said, ^' I have ptit "many liduA kh 
*' live— toy ^heart % brdken-^I Vfiihfcil 
*' to see ybn, t6 thalrik ydu whiKt'it^rfs 
" yet in my power*" She pflisafed 'in^ 
hand to her ^tretobling ^ips-^*'^ ^ur 
^' kindness," added ^he, " totfcHes tote 
^' tobre thin all the ^reSt-^Wt litf^ 
" ashamed you toust be'of silch'ia¥riend. 
" --Oh Caroline ! to dieatiisgrbcelti 
" all who ever lov43d me ! 
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The tea,rs trickled down her face .and 
rhoaked bcr,uUejauce,-^die wiped them 
t^w»y hf^ily ; — " But |it is not now a 
" lime^" said she^ '■ to thipk of myself 
.T-can J see ray daughter r" The UttU 
^rj wasad^ep — ^sbe was awakened, and 
I brought her to her mother. — ^Julia rais* 
Mhersqlf in her bed, and summoning up 
jail her strength — " My dearest friend!" 
said she, ^putting her child's hand into 
^mine, ^^ when J am gone, be a mother 
" to.this child— rlet her know my whole 
* ' .history, let nothing be concealed from 

" ,ber I: ;Poor girl, you will live to 

» 

" to blush .at your mother's nanie, ^ 

She pau;5ed and leaned back — I was go- 
ing to take the child away, but she held 

s 

^out her arms again for her, and kissed 
,her several times. — "^arewel !" said she, 
" X shall never see you again." Thp 
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little girl burst into tears — ^Julia wished 
to say something more — she raised her- 
self again — at last she uttered these 
words with energy — " My love — be 
" good and happy — *' she then sunk 
down on the pillow quite exhausted — 
she never spoke afterwards — I took her 
hand — ^it was cold — her pulse scarcely 
beat — ^her eyes rolled without meaning 
—in a few moments she expired. 

Painful as it has been to me to recall 
the circumstances of her death to my 
imagination, I have given your lordship 
this exact and detailed account of my 
unfortunate friend's behaviour in her last 
moments. — Whatever may have been 
her errors, her soul never became cal- 
lous from vice. The sense of her own 
ill conduct was undoubtedly the im- 
mediate cause of her illness, and the 
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remorse xrhich had long preyed upon 
her mind, at length brought her to tlie 
grave — 
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I have the honour to be, 



My Lord, &c. 



CAROLINE. 
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>rOBL£ SCIENCE 
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SELF-JUSTIFICATION. 






For which an elpquencjEi tliat tarns to ves^ 
" With native tropes of anger arms the sex/' 

Parvel* 
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ESSAY 

OK THE 

NOBLE SCEENCB'OF SELF-JUSTIFICATION. 

Hi NDOWED, as the fair sex indispu- 
tably are, with a natural genius for the 
invaluable art of Self-justification, it 
may not be displeasing to them to see 
its rising perfection evinced by an at- 
tempt 'to reduce it to a science. Pos- 
sessed, as are all the fair daughters of 
Eve, of an hereditary propensity, trans- 
mitted to them undilninished through 
succeeding generations, ^ko be " Soon 

'* moved with slightest touch of blame;' 
very little precept and practice will 

confirm them in the habit, and instruct 
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them in all the majapis of Self-justifica*' 

tion. 

Candid pupfl, you* will readily ac- 
cede to my first and fundamental axionl 
^That a lady can do no wrong. 

But simple as this maxim may ap-^ 
pear^ and suited to the level of the 
meanest capi^city} t^^ talept of f^pplying 
it on all the iniportaAt, but mor^ ^et 
dally on ^1 the mqst trivial; ocq\ir-9 
irences ^f dpniQsti^ life, so as to s^curi; 
private pda(« aq4 pi^MIc dominion^ hs^ 
hitherto be^ti qe^uiopplized t>y tt^P &« 
toale Ailep^ in th^ aTt of ^ielf-justific^? 

£x{:u$e n^ fqfi ipsinvBimg by this e?^? 
presKidn, jljka^ jthe^^ may yet h^ amongst 
ypu some nevioe§, To these^ if i^y 
iikch, J piinqipklly axldrei^ my9i#. 
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And novir, lest fired with ambition 
you lose all by aiming at too moch^ 
let me explain and limit my first pnn-* 
ciple, *^ That you can do no wrong* 
You mu9t be aware that real perfec-' 
iion is beyond the reach of mortals; 
nor would I have you aim at it; indeed 
it is not in any degree necessary to our 
purpose. You have heard of the esta- 
blished belief in the infallibility of the 
Sovereign t)6ntiff, which prevailed not 
many centuries ago:'-^if man was alloW'* 
ed to be infallible^ I see no reason why 
the same privilege should not be ex- 
tended to woman; — but times have chan-» 
ged^ and since the happy age of credu-* 
lity is past, leave the opinions of men 
to their natural per?ersity; their actions 
are the best test of their faith. Instead 
then of a belief in your infallibililyy en-* 
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de&vour to enforce implicit submission 
to your authority. This will give you 
infinitely less trouble^ and will answer 
your purpose as well. 

Right and wrong, if we go to the 
foundation of things^ are^ as casuists 
tell us, really words of very dubious 
signification, perpetually varying with 
custom and fashion, and to: be adjusted 
ultimately by no other standards but 
opinion and force. Obtain power then 
by all means ; power is the law of man j 
make it yours. 

Bi^t to return from a frivolous dis- 
quisition about right, let me teach you 
the art of defending the wrong. After 
^having thus pointed out to you the glo- 
rious end of your labours, I must now 
instruct you in the equally glorioun^ 
means. 
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For the advantage of my subject I 
address myself chiefly to married ladies; 
but those who have not as yet the good 
fortune to have that common enemy, a 
husband, to combat, may in the mean 
time practise my precepts upon their 
fathers, brothers, and female friends ; 
with caution, however, lest by discover- 
ing their arms too soon, they preclude 
themselves from the power of using 
them to the fullest advantage hereafter. 
I therefore recommend it to them to 
prefer, with a philosophical moderation, 
the future to the present. 

Timid brides, . you have, probably, 
hitherto been addressed as angels. — 
Prepare for the * time when you shall 
again become mortal. Take the alarm 
at the first approach of blame ; at the 
first: hint of a^ discovery that you are 

N 
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any thing teas than in&Uible : — contra- 
dict^ debate, jiistifyy recriminate, rage, 
weep, swoon, do any thing but yield to 
conviction. 

I take it for granted that yon ba^e 
already acquired sufficient command of 
voice ; you need not study its compass ; 
going beyond its pitch has a peculiarly 
happy effect upon some occasions. But 
arc you voluble enough to drown all 
$ense in a torrent of words? Can 
you be loud enough to overpower the 
voice of all who shall attempt to im^-* 
rupt or contradict you ? Are you mis* 
tress of the petulant, the peevisl^ and 
the sullen tone? Have you practised 
tike sharpness which provokes retor^ 
and tbe continual monotony wtncb by 
netting your adversary to sleeps eSec^ 
tually precludes reply ? — an event which 
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i^ alwtLfs to be considered as decisive 
of the victory, of at least as reducing it 
lo a drawn battle :-^yOu and Somnus di- 
tide the pri^e. 

Thus prepared for an engagement 
yon will next, if you have not ah-eady 
done it, study the weak part of the cha^ 
racter of your enemy — ^your husband t 
mean; if he be a man of high spirit, 
jealous of command, and impatient of 
controul, one who decides for himself^ 
and who is little troubled with the insa- 
nity of minding what the world says of 
him, you must proceed with extreme 
circumspection ; you must not dare to 
provoke the combined forces of the 
enemy to a regular engageitient, but 
harrass him with perpetual petty skir-' 
mishes ; in these, though you gain little 
at a time, you will gradually tveary 

N S 
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the patiencei and break the spirit of 
your opponent. If he be a man of spi- 
rit, he must alio be generous ; and 
what man of generosity will contend for 
trifles with a woman who submits to 
him in all affairs of consequence ; who 
is in his power; who is weak, and who 
loves him ? 

" Can superior with inferior power 
contend?" No, the spirit of a lion is 
not to be roused by the teazing of an 
insect. 

But such a man as I have described, 
besides being as generous as he is brave, 
will probably be of an active temper ; 
then you have an inestimable advantage ; 
for he will set a high value upon a thing 
for which you have none— time ; — he 
will acknowledge the force of your ar- 
guments merely from a dread of their 



/ 
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length ; he will yield to you in trifles, 
particularly- in trifles which do not mi- 
litate against his authority ; not out of 
regard for you, but for his time ; for 
what man can prevail upon himself to 
debate three hours about what could be 
as well decided in three minutes. 

Lest amongst infinite variety, the dif- 
ficulty of immediate selection should 
at first perplex you, let me point out, 
that matters of taste will afford you, of 
all others, the most ample and incessant 
subjects of debate. Here you have no 
criterion to appeal to. Upon the same 
principle, next to matters of taste, points 
of opinion will afford the most constant 
exercise to your talents. Here you will 
have an opportunity of citing the opi- 
nions of all the living and dead you 
have ever known, besides the dear pri- 
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vilege of repeating coptinually ^^-^^^ Nay, 
you must allow that."^ Or, ** You can't 
deny thiSf for it's the universal opimoo 
'-^very body says so ! eyery body tbin](3 
so ! I wonder to bear you express such 
an opinion ! Nobody but yourself ia 
of that way of thinking." With innu- 
merable other pbr^sesi with which a 
slight attention to polite conversation 
will fui'pisb you. This mode of oppo? 
sing authority to argument, and asser- 
tion to proof, \$ of §uch universal uti- 
lity, that J pray you to practise it 

If the point in dispute be some opir 
nion relative to yoi^r character or dispo^ 
sition, allow \\i general, that *^ Yoq 
are sure you hi^ve a great many faults f 
but to every specific phai*ge^ r^ply? 
^^ Well, I am sure I don't know, byt \ 
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aid not think that was one of my fiuilts L 
nobody ever accused me of that before ! 
Nay, I was always remarkable for the 
contrary ; at least before I was ac 
quaint^d with you — Sir : in my own fa- 
mily I was always remai kable for the 
contrary ; ask any of my own friends ; 
ask any of them i they must know mis 
best." 

But if instead of attacking the mate- 
rial parts of your character, your hus- 
band diould merely presume to advert 
to your manners, to some slight personal 
habit which might be made more agree- 
fU>Ie to him ; prove in the first place, 
that it is his fieiult that it is not agree*- 
aUe to him ; ask which is most to blame, 
she who ceases to please, or he who 
(peases to be pleased.* — His eyes are 

* MarmonteL 
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changed, or opened* — But it may per-* 
haps have been a matter almost of in- 
difference to him, till you undertook 
its defence ; then make it of . conse- 
quence by rising in eagerness, in pro- 
portion to tlie insignificance of your 
object; it he can draw consequences, 
this will be an' excellent lesson : if you 
are so tender of blame in the veriest 
trifle, how unimpeachable must you be 
in matters of importance, ks to per* 
sonal habits, begin by denying that you 

s 

have any ; or in the paradoxical Ian* 
guage of Rousseau^ declare that the 
only habit you have is the habit of havr 
ing none ; as all personal habite if th^ 
have been of any long standing must 
have become "in voluntary; the uncon- 

4 

* Emilius and Sophia, 

9 
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sciouB culprit may assert faer innocence 
without hazarding her veracity. 

However, if you happen to be de-^ 
tected in the very fact, and a person 
cries, " Now, now, you are doing it I** 
submit, but declare at the same mo^ 
ment — '^That it is the very first time in 
your whole life, you were ever known 
to be guilty of it ; that therefore it can 
be no habit, and of course no ways re- 
prehensible>'' 

Extend the rage for vindication to 
all the objects which the most remotely 
concern you ; take even inanimate ob* 
jects under your protection, Your 
dress, your furniture, your property, 
every thing which is, or has been yours 
defend, and this upon the principles of 
the soundest philosophy ; each of these 
things q11 compose a part of your per-^ 
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ioiial merit ;''^ M that coonected &e 
most distinctly with your idea giv«i 
pleasure or pain to others, becomes an 
object of blame or praise, and conse^ 
quently daims your support pr viodi?* 
cation^ 

In the course of the management of 
your bouse, children, family, and af'r 
fJEuns, pmobably some few errors of omis- 
sion or commission may strike your husi* 
band's pervading eye ; but tbesp errors, 
admitting them to be errors, you will 
never if you please allow to be charged 
to any deficiency in memory, jy dgmenl^ 
or activity, on your part 

There are surely people enough 
around you to divide and share the 
blame; send it from one to another^^ 
I^Ul at last, by uniyeml rejectiop^ it is 

• Vid* Hums 
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proved to belong to nobody. You iriU 
say however that facts remaio unalter* 
able; and that in some iinlucky in* 
stance, in the cbang^6 and chances of 
human affiurs, you may be proved to 
have been to blame* Some stubborn 
evidence mfty appear against you ; still 
you may prove an alibi, or balance the 
evidence. There is nothing equal to 
balancipg evidence; doubt is you know 
the most philosophic state of the human 
tnind, and it will be kind of you to 
keep your husband perpetually in this 
sceptical state. 

Indeed the short method of denying 
absolutely all blameable facts» I should 
recommend to pupils as the best ; and 
if in the beginning of their career they 
may startle at this mode, let them de- 
pend upon it that in tlieir future pra^cw 
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tice it must become perfectly Tamilian 
The nice distinction of simulation and 
dissimulation depend but on the trick 
of a syllable ; palliation and extenuation 
are universally allowable in self-defence ; 
prevarication inevitably follows, and 
falsehood " is but in the next degree.^ 

Yet I would not destroy this nicety 
of conscience too soon. It may be of 
use in your first setting out, because 
* you must establish credit ; in proportion 
to your credit, will be the value of your 
future asseverations. 

In the mean time, however, argu- 
ment and debate are allowable to the 
most rigid moralist You can never per- 
jure yourself by swearing to a false opi- 
nion. 

I come now to the ai't of reasoning : 
don't be alarmed sA the name of rea^ 
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soningy Mr pupils; I will explain to you 
my meaning. 

If instead of the fiery tempered be- 
ingy I formerly described, you should 
fortunately be connected with a man, 
who, having formed a justly high opi- 
nion of your sex, should propose to 
treat you as his equal, and who in any 
little dispute which might arise between 
you, should desire no other arbiter than 
* reason ; triumph in his mistaken candor, 
regularly appeal to the decision of rea- 
son at the beginning of every contest, 
and deny its jurisdiction at the conclu- 
sion. I take it for granted that you will 
be on the wrong side of every question, 
and indeed, in general, I advise you to 
chuse the wrong side of an argument 
to defend ; whilst you are young in the 
science, it will ^fTord H^ best exercise, 
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tnd as you improte, the best display of 
^our talenUi. 

If then^ reasonaUe pupils, yod would 
succeed in argument, attebd to the fol^ 
lowing instructiotts. 

Begin by preventing, if possible, the 
specific statement of any position, or if 
reduced to it, use the most general 
iermsy and take advantage of the ambi- 
guity which all languages, and which 
most philosophers allow. Above all 
things, shun definitions i they will prove 
fatal to you ; for two persons of sense 
and cand(H*, who define . ^ir terms^ 
cannot argue long without either conviu'* 
cing, or being convinced, or parting in 
equal good humour ; to prevent which 
go over and over the same ground, 
wander as wide as possible from the 
point, bvt always with a view to retttm 
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ftt last preeisely ta tiie same spot from 
which yoQ set oat< I should remark to 
you, that the choice of your weapons is 
a circumstaace much to be attended to ; 
chuse always those which your adver- 
sary cannot use. If your husband is a 
man of wit, you will of course under- 
value a talent which is never connected 
with judgment : '^ for your part, you da 
not presume to contend with him in wit*^ 
But if he be a sober minded man, 
who will go link by link along the chain 
of an argument, follow Inm at firs^ till 
be grows so intent that he does not 
perceive whether you follow him or 
not ; then slide back to your own sta- 
ticHi, and when with perverse patience 
he has at last reached the last link of 
the chain, with one electric shock of 
'Wit; . make him quit his hold, and strike^^ 
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him to the ground in an instant De- 
pend upon the sympathy of the specta- 
tors, for to one who can understand 

reason, you will find ten who admire tt;iV. 

« 

But if you shou^ld not be blessed with 
" a ready wit ^ if demonstration should 
in the mean time stare you in the face^ 
do not be in the least alarmed ; antici- 
pate the blow. Whilst you have it yet 
in your power, rise with becoming mag- 
nanimity, and cry, " I give it up ! I 
give it up ! La ! let us say no more 
about it; I do so hate disputing about 
trifles. I give it up !" Before an ex- 
planation on the word trifle can take 
place, quit the room with flying colours. 

If you are a woman of sentiment and 
eloquence, you have advantages of 
which I scarcely need apprise you. 
From the understanding of a man^ you 
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have always an appeal to his heart ; or 
if not, to his affection, to his weakness. 
If you have the good fortune to be mar- 
ried to a Weak man, always chuse the 
moment to argue with him when you 
have a full audience. Trust to the sub- 
lime power of numbers ; it will be of use 
isven to excite your own enthusiasm in 
debate ; then as the scene advances, talk 
of his cruelty, and your sensibility, and 
sink with " becoming woe,'' into the 
pathos of injured innocence. 

Besides the heart and the weakness 
fef your opponent, you have still ano- 
ther chance, in ruffling his temper; 
which, in the course of a long conver- 
sation, you will have a fair opportunity 
of trying ; and if^ for philosophers will 
sometimes grow warm in the defence of 

truth, if he should grow absolutely angry 
o 
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you will ia the same proporttOa grow 
calm, and vooder at his rage, though 
you well know it has been created hy 
your own provbcatioa The by-staa- 
ders, seeing auger without aay ade<|WJ69 
cause, wiU all be of your side. 

Nothing provokes an irascible mdQ» 
interested in debate, and possessed of 
aja QpiuioQ of his o^o eloquenoe, sq 
much as to see the attention of Ids 
hearers go from him: you will theii, 
when he flatters himself that he has just 
fixijd your eye witih his very best ar- 
guQii^pt, su4dei>iy grpw absent :— Yow 
house aflfeifs mu3t call you henqe---0ii 
you have du'ections to give to. you» 
children — or the room is too, hot, or too 
cold-r-the window mu^t be opened — oc 
door shut— or the candle wants snuf-- 
fing : — Nay, without these interruptiQus^ 
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die simple motion of your eye may 
provoke a speaker ; a butterfty, or the 
figure in a carpet may engage your at- 
tention in preference to him ; or if these 
objects be absent, the simply Averting 
your eye, looking throu^ the window 
iti quest of outward objects, will shew 
that your mind has not been abstracted, 
and will display to him at least your 
wish of not attending ; he may however 
possibly have lost the habit of watch- 
ing your eye for approbation; then you 
may assault his ear. If all other re- 
sources fail, beat with your foot that 
dead march to the spirits, that incessant 
tattoo, which so well deserves its name. 
MarveUou9 itiust be the psttienc^ of the 
mucli endtrrihg. man, whom some or 
other of thes^ devtioes do not provoke; 

slight catoses> often producegreat effects; 
o 2 
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the simple scratching of a pick-axe, pro- 
perly applied to certain veins in a 
mine, will cause the most dreadful ex- 
plosions. 

Hitherto we have only professed to 
teach the defensive ; let me now recom- 
mend to you th6 offensive patt of the 
art of justification. As a supplement 
to reasoning, comes recrimination ; the 
pleasure of proving that you are right 
is surely incomplete, till you have proved' 
that your adversary is wrong ; this might 
have been a secondary, let it now be- 
come a primary object with you ; rest 
your own defence on it for farther se- 
curity ; you are no longer to consider 
yourself as obliged, either to deny, pal- 
liate, argue, or declaim, but simply to 
justify yourself by criminating another ; 
all merit, you know, is judged of by 
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comparison. In the art of recrimina- 
tion^ your memory will be of the highest 
service to you ; for you ai*e to open and 
keep an account current of all the 
faults, mistakes, neglects, unkindnesses 
of those you live with ; these you are to 
state against }^our own : I need not tell 
you that the balance will always be in 
your favour. In stating matters of opi- 
nion, produce the words of the very 
same person which passed days, months, 
years before, in contradiction to what 
he is then saying. By displacing, dis- 
jointing words and, sentences, by mis- 
understanding the whole, or quoting 
only a part of what has been said, you 
may convict any man of inconsistency ; 
particularly if he be a man of genius 
and feeling, for he speaks generally from 
the impulse of the moment, and of all 
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others can the least bear to be charged 
with paradoxes. So far for a husband. 

Recriminating is also of sovereign use 
in the quarrels of friwds ; no friend is 
80 perfeetly equable, so ardent in afiecr» 
tion, so nice in punctilio, as never to 
offend : then ^^ Note his faults and coq 
them . by rote." Say you can forgive, 
but you can never forget; and surely it 
is much more generous tp forgive and re-* 
member, than to forgive and forget. On 
every new alartp, call the ur^buried ghosts 
from foriner fields of battle ; range tbem 
in tremepdous array, pall them one by 
one to wit^esjs against the conscience of 
your enemy, and ere the battle is be^fl, 
take from him 9.II courage to engage. 

There is one case I must ob$erve tg^ 
you, in which recriminatipn has pepfi-!' 
Uar poignancy. If you h^ave l^d \t |n 
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your power to confer obligations on any 
one, never cease reminding them of it ; 
and let ttiem feel that you have ac- 
quired an indefeasible right to reproach 
them without a possibility of their re- 
torting. It is a maxim with some senti- 
mental people, ^^ To treat their servants 
^^ as if they were their friends in dis- 
" tress." — I have observed that people 
of this cast make themselves amends, by 
treating their friends in distress as if 
they were their servants* 

Apply this maxim -^you may do it a 
thousand ways, especially in company. 
Xn general conversation, where every 
one is supposed to be on a footing, if 
any of your humble companions should 
presume to hazard an opinion contrary 
to yours, and should modestly begin 
with, " I think ; — "" look as the man did 
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when he said to his servant^ " You think! 
* * Sir — what business have you to think ?" 

Never fear to lose a friend by the 
habits which I reoommend ; reconciliar 
tions, as you have often heard it said— « 
reconciliations are the cement of friend- 
ship ; therefore friends should quarrel to 
strengthen their attachment, and ofknd 
each other for the pleasure of being re- 
conciled, 

I beg pardon for' digresslng,-r-I was, 
I believe, talking of your husband, not 
of your friend-r-I have gone far out of 
the way. 

If in your debates with your husband, 
you should want ** Eloquence to vex 
him," the dull prolixity of narration, 
joined in the complaining monotony of 
voice which I formerly recommended, • 
will supply its place, and have the de* 
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sired effect : Somnus will prove propi** 
tious ; then, ever and anon as the sopo* 
rific charm begins to work, rouse him 
with interrogatories, such as, '^ Did not 
" you say so ? Don't you' remember ? 
^ Only answer me that T 

By the bye, interrogatories artfully 
put may lead an unsuspicious reasoner, 
you know, always to your own conclusion. 

In addition to the patience, philoso-* 
phy, and other good things which So- 
crates learned from his wife, perhaps she 
taught him this mode of reasoning. 

But after all, the precepts of art and 
even the natural susceptibility of your 
tempers, will avail you little in the sub- 
lime of our science, if you cannot com* 
mand that ready enthusiasm which will 
make you enter into the part you are 
acting; that happy imagination which 
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•ball make you believe all you fear and 
all you invent. 

Who is there amongst you who can- 
not or who will not justify when they 
are accused.'^ Vulgar talent! the sub- 
lime of our science, is to justify before 
we are accused. There is no reptile so 
yile but what will turn w^hen it is trod- 
den on ; but of a nicer sense and no-r 
bier species are those whom natitre has 
endowed with antennas, which pi^ceive 
and withdraw at the distant approach 
of danger. Allow me another alhisioni 
$imlUe9 cannot be crowded too close 
for a female taste; and analogy^ I h&ve 
heard, my fair pupils, is your favouisito 
mpde of reasoalngt 

The sensitive plant is too vuilgttr a^ 
illusion; but if th^ triith of modern nai? 
Imralists may bet depemted i^Hoq^ ther^ 
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13 a plant which instead of receding A* 
midiy, from the intrusive touch, angri- 
ly protrudes its venomous juices upoa 
all who presume to meddle with it : dp 
not you think this plant would he your 
fittest emblem? 

Let me, however, receommend it to 
you, nice souls, who of the Mimosa 
Mod, *^ Fear the dark cloud, and feel 
^' the coming storm," to take the utmost 
precaution, least the same susceptibility 
which you cherish as the dear meaiis to! 
toxAftent others^ should insensibly be* 
eoiM a t<H*n^e«it to yourselves. 

Disfeinguiflh then between sensibili^ 
and susceptibility; between the anxious 
soltoftudp not to ^e offence, and the: 
captious eagerness of vanity to proves 
tbut it ought mk to have been taken ; 
diaHtoguisdii between the desire of praise 
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and the horror of blame : can any two 
things be more dijfFerent than the wish 
to improve, and the wish to demonstrate 
that you have never been to blame? 

Observe, I only wish you to distin- 
guish these things in your own minds ; 
I would by no means advise you to dis- 
continue the laudable practice of- con- 
founding them perpetually in speaking 
to others. 

When you have nearly exhausted 
human patience in explaining, justify- 
ing, vindicating,— *-when, in spite of all 
the pains you have tak^i, you have 
more than half betrayed your own vani-^ 
ly, you have a never-failing resource, 
in paying tribute to that of your oppo- 
nent, as thus I — 

^^ I am sure you must be s^tisible 
^^ that I should -never take so much 
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^' pains to justify myself if I were indif- 
^' ferent to your opinion. — ^I know that 
'^ I ought not to disturb myself with 
'^ such trifles, but nothing is a trifle to 
** me which concerns you.—* I confess 
/' I am too anxious to please, I know 
'^ it's a fault, but I cannot cure myself 
" of it now. — ^Too quick sensibility, I 
" am conscious, is the defect of my dis- 
'' position; it would be happier for me 
" if I could be more indifferent, I know.** 

Who could be so brutal as to blame 
so amiable, so candid a creature ? Who 
would not submit to be tormented with 
kindness? 

When once your captive condescends 
to be flattered by such arguments as 
these, your power is fixed ; your future 
triumphs can be bounded only by your 
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cured and justified. 

Forbear not then, happy pupife:^ — 
but arrived at the summit of power, 
give a ftrl! scope t& your genius, nor 
trust to genius alone:, to exercise in all 
it's elxtent your privileged dominion, 
you must acquire, or rather yoa must 
pretend to have acquired^ infallible skill 
ih the noble art of physiognomy; im- 
mediately the thoughts as well as the 
words of your subjects are exposed' to 
i^ur inquisition. 

Words may ffattei* you, but the doun-» 
tenance never can deceive you ; the eyeaf" 
we' the windows of the soul, and through 
them you are' to watch* what ptesesf in 
the inmost recesses' of tfce heart. TBerd • 
if ydu V discerrt the sligbte9*'^i9fed?S' oF 
doubt, blame, or displeasure; if you 
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discover the slighteat symptotns of re- 
volty take the alarm instantly. Conque- 
rors must maintain their conquests^ and 
how easily can they do tbis^ who hold a 
secret correspondence vrith the minds of 
the vanquished? Be your own spies 
then ; from the looks^ gestures^ slightei^t 
motions of your enemies^ you are to 
form an alphabet, a language, ioiteUigi** 
ble only to yourselves; yet by which 
yx)\x shall condema them; always re-* 
membering that in sound policy^ suspf-* 
CLOn justifies punishment In vain, when 
jou accuse your friends of the high tri^-i 
son of blaming you^. in vam let tbea^ 
ftead their innocence^ even o^ the intoi^ 
tion, " They did not say a word whicb 
^^ could be tortured into such a mean^* 
^* ing." No, " but they looked dagg)3r% 
" though they used none." 
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And of this you are to be the sole 
judge, though there were fifty witnesses 
to the contrary. 

How should indifferent spectators 
pretend to know the countenance of 
your friend, as well as you do ? You 
that have a nearer, a dearer interest in 
attending to it? So accurate have been 
your obsei*vations, that no thought of 
their souls escapes you ; nay, you often 
can tell even what they are going to 
think of. 

The science of divination, certainly 
claims your attention ; beyond the past 
and the jpresent, it shall extend your 
dominion over the future ; from slight 
words, half finished sentences, from 
silence itself you shall draw your omens, 
and auguries. 
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'' I know what you were goii^ to 
" say;* or, ** I know such a thing was a 
^^ sign you were inclined to be displeasr 
" ed with me." 

In the ardor of innocence, the cul* 
prit to clear himiself from such imputa- 
tions, incurs the imputation of a greater 
offence. Suppose to prove that you 
were mistaken, to prove that he could 
not have meant to blame you, he should 
declare^ that at the moment you men- 
tion, ^' You were quite foreign to his 
^' thoughts, he was not thinking at all 
" about you.* 

Then in truth you have a right to be 

angry. To one of your class of justifi- 

cators, this is the highest offence. Pos^ 

sessed as you are of die firm opinion^ 

that all persons, at all times, on all oc* 

casions, are intent upon you alone, is 
p 
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'it not less mortifying to discover that 
you were thought ill of, than that yoii 
-were. not thought of at all? " Indiffe- 
** rence you know, sentimental pupils, is 
^* more fatal to love than even hatred." 
Thus, my dear pupils, I have endea- 
voured to provide precepts, adapted to 
the display of your several talents ; but 
if there should be any amongst you, who 
have no talents, who can neither argue 
nor persuade, who have neither senti- 
ment nor enthusiasm, I must indeed-7^ 
congratulate them ; — they are peculiarly 
qualified for the science of Self-Justifi- 
cation : indulgent nature, often even in 
the weakness, ' provides for the protec- 
tion of her creatures ; just Providence, 
as the guard of stupidity, has enveloped 
it with the impenetrable armour of ob- 
stinacy. 
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Fair ideots! let women ofsdnse, wU, 
feeling, triumph yin their various arts, 
yours are superior. Their empire, ab^ 
solute as it sometimes may be, is per- 
petually subject to sudden revolutions. 
With them, a man has some chance of 
equal sway; with a fool he has none. 
Have they hearts and understandings ? 
— ^Then the one may be touched, or the 
other in some unlucky moment convin*^ 
ced; even in their very power lies their 
greatest danger : — not so with you. — In 
vain let the most candid of his sex at • 
tempt to reason with you; let him begin 
with, " Now, my dear, only listen to 
" reason C — You stop him at once with 
" No, my dear, you know I do not pre- 
*^ tend to reason; I only say thats my 
** opinion.** 

Let him go on to, prove that yours is 
p S 
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a mistaken opinion : — ^yoo are ready to 
acknowledge it, long before he desires 
it '^ You acknowledge it may be a 
^ wrong opinion ; but still it is your 
** opinion.'* You do not maintain it in 
the leas^ either because you believe it 
to be wrong or right, but merely be- 
cause it is yours. Exposed as you might 
have been to the perpetual humiliation 
of being convinced, nature seems kind* 
ly to have denied you all perception of 
truth, or at least all sentio^ent of plea-» 
sure from tlie perception. 

With an admirable humility, you arq 
fts well contented to be in the ivrong as 
in the right ; you answer all that can be 
said to you, with a provoking humility 
of aspect. 

** Yes, I do not doubt but what yoii 
<< say may be very true, jmi I canno( 
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^^ tell ; I do not think myself ca{>able of 
*' judging on these subjucts; I am sum 
'^ you must know much better than I do. 
" I do not pretend to say but what youjr 
" opinion is very just; but I own I am 
^* of a contrary way of thinking; I aU 
^' ways thought so aqd I always shall.* 
Should a man with persevering tern? 
per tell you^ that he is ready to adopt 
your sentiments if ypu will only explain 
themi ; should he beg only to have a 
reason for your opinion — No, you can 
give no reason. Let him urge you to 

say something in its defence ^No; 

like * Queen Anne, you will only repeat 
the same thing over again^ or be silent. 
Silence is the ornament of your sex ; and 
in silence> if there be not wisdom, Aere 
is safety. You will then, if you please, 

f Vid« Dudiesi pf MalborougVs A)f>ology« 
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according to your custom, sit listening 
to all entreaties to explain, and speak 
* — with a fixed immutability of posture, 
and a pre-determined deafness of eye, 
tvhich shall put your opponent utterly 
out of patience ; yet still by persevering 
with the same complacent importance 
of countenance, you shall half persuade 
people you could speak if you would; 
you shall keep them in doubt by that 
true want of meaning, ^^ which puzzles 
more than wit;'' even because they can- 
not conveive the excess of your stupi- 
dity, they shall actually begin to believe 
that they themselves are stupid. Igno- 
rance and doubt are the great parents of 
the sublime. 

Your adversary finding you impene- 
trable to argument, perhaps would try 
wit : — but, " On the impassive ice, the 
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lightnings play." His eloquence or his 
kindness will avail less ; when in yield- 
ing to you after a long harangue, he ex- 
pects to please you, you will answer un- 
doubtedly with the utmost propriety, 
" That you should be very sorry he 
'^ yielded his judgment to you; that 
'^ he is very good ; that you are much 
*^ obliged to him; but, that as to the 
" point in dispute, it is a matter of per- 
" feet indifference to you ; for your 
^^ part you have no choice at all about 
^^ it ; you beg that he will do just what 
^^ he pleases ; you know that it is the 
*^ duty of a wife to submit; but you 
" hope, however, you may have an 
" opinion of your own." 

Remember all such speeches as these 
will lose above half their effect, if you 
cannot accompany them with the va- 
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cant stare^ the insi(Nd smile, the passive 

aspect of the humbly perverse. 

Whilst I write, new precepts mi^ 

upon my recollectioa ; but the subject 

is ioexhaustible. I quit it with regret^ 

though fuHy sensible of my presump* 

tion in having attempted to instruct 

those^ who whilst they read, will smile 

in the consciousness of superior powers. 

Adtev then my fair readers ! Long 

may yoa prosper in the practice of an 

< « 

art peculiar to your sex. Long may 

you maintain unrivalled dominion at 

home and abroad; and long may your 

husbands rue the hour when first they 

made you promise ^' to obey.'' 
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THE END. 
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